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WASHINGTON 


February 10, 1944. 


My dear Miss Warrin: 


It seems to me that teachers 
all over the country have a very grave 
responsibility to strengthen in any com 
munity in which they live, the ideal of 
democratic citizenship. No democracy 
can be really successful which does not 
have an educated and active citizenry. 


Teachers should make it clear 
that they are not making an appeal ona 
partisan basis, that they are not teach- 
ing partisanship, but that they believe 
that every teacher has a responsibility 
to act according to their lights so that 
the government may truly be responsive to 
the majority rule. Every teacher must be 
free to act as a citizen according to his 
or her own conscience. 


If the young can be firmly 
trained in this idea, I think we can have 
much more interest in our form of govern- 
ment, in our representatives and what they 
do in the future, than we have had in the 


past. 
Very sincerely yours, 


au ee, ee 





Education in War-Sime China 


WU YI-FANG 


Dr. Wu Yi-Fang, Chinas foremost woman 
educator, is the President of Gin-Ling College, 
Chengtu, West China. She was sent with a group 
of scholars by the Chinese Government to the 
United States to study social and educational 
trends as well as democratic problems in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Wu has twice been elected as presiding 
chairman of the People’s Political Council, a war- 
time congress. Her speech, delivered before 
Alpha Epsilon chapter in December, shows how 
seriously China is considering her educational 
problems. 


I CONSIDER it a real privilege to be speaking 
at this important function of your society. 
Yet my friend, Mrs, New, made me nervous. 
It seems to me that while we are all women, 
every one of us gathered here wants and tries 
to do whatever she can do, in whatever field 
of science or education she is. But we all 
realize that to do a job well, one can attend 
to only one job at a time. And the very fact 
that my friend made such an enormous list 
of my activities proves that I have been doing 
things poorly. No human being can attend 
to so many things successfully. The fact that 
I have been engaged in so many different 
activities proves that in China we are terribly 
short of qualified leadership. 

This evening I wish to give a brief report 
of education in war-time China. First, I wish 
to refer to the spirit of determination to carry 
on in education in free China. I am sure many 
of you have heard of the “westward trek” but 
you may not have realized how many institu- 
tions were involved. 

In 1936 and 1937 (the years before the 
large-scale invasions of our land began), there 
was a total of 109 institutions on the college 
level, consisting of colleges, universities, and 
technical schools. Out of that total of 109, 91 
had to leave their own campuses and grounds. 
Most of the 91 moved to the west, southwest, 
or northwest of China into the interior. Others 
moved from big cities to the villages or country- 
side to avoid Japanese bombings or occupation 
by the enemy. 

I can refer to two institutions to show how 


purposeful was the bombing of our enemy. A 
private institution well-known in Tsientsing 
was Nanking University. It was bombed very 
early that summer and when the Japanese final- 
ly occupied that city, the soldiers destroyed 
buildings that had been overlooked by the 
bombers. When asked why they seemed intent 
upon erasing all evidence of the university, the 
Japanese replied that universities were a danger- 
ous source for spreading anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda, 

Or, let us take the national university called 

tral University in Nanking. I was right 
there in September when the Japanese airplanes 
bombed Canton for two successive days. De- 
spite their intentional bombing of that institu- 
tion, it was saved. How? Because the Principal 
realized what would happen and moved not 
only the students and faculty, but also all the 
equipment and textbooks, even the livestock. 
The Dean of Women later wrote that because 
there were so many cows, chickens, hogs, and 
cattle on the boat which was moving them 
down the river, “it felt as though I were on 
Noah’s Ark!” 

That university, which moved early enough 
to save most of its belongings, has been carrying 
on in Chungking all these years. Other univer- 
sities that moved have also continued their work 
in other, more remote locations. 

Some universities were able to save and move 
more equipment than others. The new quarters 
in which they operated varied completely; some 
went to farm houses, others to Buddhist tem- 
ples, others put up their own mud huts. Some 
met in Confucius temples and some in assembly 
halls, One particular Confucius temple I remem- 
ber had the traditional Confucius tablet hung on 
the walls. A class met directly before that tablet 
and it was quite interesting to see boys having 
to stand and recite in the old tradition before 
this Confucius tablet, mostly because there was 
not sufficient equipment for greater comfort. 

The most difficult situation these universities 
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had to contend with was the lack of equipment. 
After the fall of Burma, it was even more diffi- 
cult to obtain scientific and other necessary 
equipment. Most often the buildings were of 
mud, the sleeping quarters for the girls were 
of a temporary nature, and the boys had to sleep 
on double-deckers made of cardboard. There 
were no mattresses and the rooms were very 
small, with four students in each room. Pro- 
fessor Need of England recently commented on 
the situation of the universities in China by 
saying, “The conditions are very difficult. Dor- 
mitories are vastly wver-crowded and students 
are easily subject to disease. The contrast be- 
tween the life of a pre-war scientist and his 
life today is even more pronounced. Scientific 
men and women of great attainment are forced 
to live in old, disease-ridden houses where even 
the observance of elementary health precau- 
tions is made doubly difficult.” 

How many of us would be willing to live in 
such self-imposed exile when if we were but to 
consent to the invader’s domination, we could 
have all the comforts we chose? Yet many stu- 
dents, educators, and young people of China 
have voluntarily traveled far into China’s in- 
terior in search of the remote, hidden univer- 
sities in search of truth. The Japanese have 
offered much encouragement and attractive in- 
ducements to the young people of China to come 
and study under their tutelage and leadership. 
But still the stream of young people into the 
interior of China continues. 

I myself met with one interesting and pa- 
thetic incident. A young girl came into my office 
and asked if she could be enrolled in Gin-Ling. 
I said she could not, because the entrance 
examinations had been given long before and 
our registration had been completed. She said, 
“I could not come before because I have come 
from Peiping. Although I started as soon as I 
possibly could after graduating high school, 
the overland route took me more than two 
months to make the journey.” So I thought of 
one of the ways we had of exempting candidates 
from the entrance examinations. That method 
was this: if she had graduated from an ac- 
credited high school with high scholastic rat- 
ings, she could enroll. I was happy to learn that 
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she did come from a high school well-known 
to us and I asked her, “Can you tell me quite 
frankly just how high you stood in the graduat- 
ing class?’ She didn’t reply and tears began to 
roll down her cheeks. When she could speak, 
she said “I tried my best to do poorly on all 
my examinations because I did not want to go 
to Japan to study.” 

She explained to me that the puppet govern- 
ment dominated by Japan had offered free 
sholarships, and free transportation, for the ten 
students graduating with the highest honors 
from her high school for study in Japan. While 
formerly Chinese students were only too happy 
to have the opportunity to go to a foreign country 
to study, especially on a scholarship, they studi- 
ously tried to avoid going to Japan where the 
only purpose was indoctrination of Japanese 
ideas. This girl, then, although a scholar and 
student, had purposely tried to avoid doing well 
in her studies at the high school, in order to 
avoid being sent to Japan with a scholarship. 

To return once again to China’s education of 
today . . . I have mentioned first the proud 
and invincible determination to carry on. The 
second factor I want to stress is the new empha- 
sis on exact and comprehensive planning. 
Higher education in China has increased in 
quantity tremendously during the past few years. 
From the fall of 1936 when there were 41,000 
students, the number of students today enrolled 
in colleges and universities has grown to 
60,000. And this in spite of the enormous 
obstacles that had to be overcome in war-time 
China, You will be especially interested to know 
the number of women students during that 
period has doubled. Before the war, the per 
cent of women students of the total was 10% 
and now it is approximately 20%. 

In the secondary schools, there has been a 
corresponding increase in volume of students. 
In the year 1936 there were only 627,000 sec- 
ondary school students. In the fall of 1940, that 
figure had increased to 766,000. However, you 
realize that in spite of these increases, these 
figures are infinitesimal when compared with 
the huge population of China. Our government 
was determined to carry on with its educational 
program in spite of the war, and that is why the 
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government let the students in secondary schools 
and in the universities be exempted from service 
at the front. Even so, there are not enough 
college graduates to fill the vacancies waiting 
for qualified men and women, both in war 
work and for different positions, in education 
and elsewhere. The colleges have labored hard 
to supply the demand for these qualified people, 
but they must have more and more students 
even to begin to meet the demand being made 
upon them. 

Besides these increases in secondary and 
college students which I have mentioned, our 
National Minister of Education is doing much 
comprehensive planning for the future devel- 
opment of China’s educational program. This 
program is designed to reach the large numbers 
of school children and the illiterate adults of 
China, Classes have already been started in 
rural areas both for young children and for 
illiterate adults. In the year 1941-2 almost 
6,000,000 adults attended the literacy classes; 
these were mostly held in rural areas. 

Before the war, all of our great universities 
were concentrated in the large cities of China, 
in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, Can- 
ton, etc. We do not expect the buildings to be 
there when the war is over. The government 
has learned, therefore, that in planning for the 
future, its universities must be distributed care- 
fully. They are planning, now, to maintain the 
universities that have moved to the northwest, 
to the southwest, and elsewhere in the interior 
where they are, or to enlarge other local insti- 
tutions. After the war, therefore, there will be 
a much wiser placement and distribution sys- 
tem of our educational institutions. 

There will also be, in the future, much more 
emphasis on teacher-training in China. I am 
sorry to say that for a time teacher-education 
was neglected, but now our National Minister 
of Education recognizes the necessity for ex- 
tensive teacher-education if the quality of our 
primary and secondary education is to be im- 
proved. Within the last three years, seven new 
teachers colleges have been established. They 
accept students from the high schools and will 
give them a five-year program of study for 
teaching. 
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Before the war, college graduates interested 
in post-graduate studies usually went abroad 
to study. Now, the National Ministry of Educa- 
tion has begun to encourage the establishment 
of post-graduate work in all of China’s own 
universities, since foreign travel is impossible, 
There are now 76 departments offering post- 
graduate studies in China. 

You will perhaps say we are undertaking 
the impossible in attempting to offer post- 
graduate work when we have so little equipment 
and so inadequate facilities for this. It is true 
that it is difficult and our post-graduate facilities 
do not compare to those of your universities. 
But our professors have tried to meet the wants 
by doing a good job of research. In recent years, 
we have learned more about China in our re- 
searches than ever before. Partly, this research 
was governed by the practical, pressing prob- 
lems of the war. For instance, we were short 
of mines and resources. Our professors and 
students did exhaustive research and discovered 
new sources of oil and other minerals so badly 
needed, In one case, when they could not obtain 
glass slides for their microscopes, they adapted 
bits of window panes broken by the bombings 
for their use, and when they could not get cover 
glasses for their slides, they adapted mica to 
their needs for this purpose. 

Naturally the greater part of our research 
projects have been devoted to the solving of 
practical problems and needs of the war, but 
there have been many studies, too, devoted to 
pure science. Recently a new interesting find 
of a primitive mammal was made in our fe- 
searches, and recently two expeditions were sent 
and organized by physics professors and astrono- 
mers to observe a total eclipse which took place in 
a remote, inaccessible hinterland of China. One 
of these expeditions proved a failure because of 
weather conditions, but the other was a success 
and a very good study was accomplished. On 
this occasion, they had to use primitive camera 
facilities because only horseback and truck were 
available for transportation. One of the photog- 
raphers arrived by plane the day before the 
eclipse was scheduled. The others had a difficult 
time locating the tiny village where the solar 
eclipse was to take place. I mention these little 
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expeditions because they are typical of the in- 
domitable spirit of our professors and scientists 
who are determined to forge ahead in spite of 
the terribly inadequate materials and equipment 
they are reduced to. That spirit is syrnbolical of 
the whole spirit of the Chinese people today. 
They are determined to proceed as normally as 
possible in all their activities and build steadily 
with the view that one day when the war is over, 
life can be resumed fully and completely without 
too many setbacks caused by the temporary diff- 
culties imposed by the war. 

In my talk, it has been impossible to do 
justice to all of the features of China’s ideas of 
the future in education, but I hoped to empha- 
size these salient points especially. There is first 
the indomitable perseverance of our scientists 
who forge ahead, in remote parts of the coun- 
try, delivering the goods and accomplishing 
wonders on inadequate facilities. Then, too, 
there is the sense of humor, which reminds me 
of a tale told me concerning some Chinese pro- 
fessors imprisoned in a Japanese prison camp. 
They were not permitted to exchange a word 
with one another, and of course could not pro- 
vide themselves with daily shaves, since they 
had no razors. Yet still they could carry on 
interesting conversations with one another, by 
using their ingenuity, right under the noses of 
the Japanese guards, while yet not exchanging 
a spoken word. The secret of their communica- 
tion lay in their beards. They had devised a code 
of their own, in the wearing of their beards, 
which permitted them to convey messages to 
one another. 

Yes, the spirit of our people is admirable, 
but we have our problems too. I will briefly 
mention some of them. First, there is the em- 
phasis on applied, rather than the pure or so- 
cial sciences. While there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of students, the 
increase seems mainly directed at the applied 
sciences, as taught in agricultural and medical 
colleges. Unfortunately, there has not been 
enough concentration on pure sciences, such as 
physics, for we know that without a clear and 
thorough foundation of pure science, you could 
not have applied science. 

Our government is making every effort, in 
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building up a modern country, to develop our 
own industries and our own material resources. 
For too long we have been entirely dependent 
upon foreign interests to spur technical and 
scientific achievement. Our government has 
now decided to send 1,000 students to America, 
England, and elsewhere every year for technical 
and other training. But even at that rate, there 
will not be enough people to meet the demand 
for qualified experts in building roads and high- 
ways, opening new mines, etc. 

It seems to me that what is equally important 
is the emphasis on social science. An educa- 
tional philosophy must be taught our teachers, 
and real research has to be done to build a 
strong foundation to our education. 

Our government has made a great effort, too, 
to standardize the requirements and essentials 
in education. So many of our colleges were by 
no means up to a worth-while standard. There 
is a danger in this standardization of education, 
however, and in America it was fought as being 
inimical to academic freedom. However, for the 
time being this effort to raise the standards of 
our educational institutions is a good thing, and 
the Chinese people do not go to great extremes. 
When the war is over and the time comes, we 
will begin to take stock of ourselves and proba- 
bly relax the restrictions somewhat. 

Lastly, I would like to refer to a word that 
has been used in China only in recent years. We 
call it “teacher famine”—the lack of teachers. 
The profession of teaching has always been the 
most respected of all professions in China. The 
school is always at the top in our scale of values. 
The scholars, too, always stand at the top—then 
the artisans, and last the merchants. We were 
always a peace-loving country and the military 
profession was held in lowest repute. 

So the scholar and the school were the tra- 
ditionally respected professions, and when pro- 
fessions were opened to women, it was to teach- 
ing that they flocked. Now, of course, with the 
increasing emphasis on science, particularly ap- 
plied science, this flocking into teaching by wom- 
en has somehow been deflected into the applied 
sciences. Fewer and fewer people are eager and 
ready to become teachers. 

I was much interested, of course. to observe 
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that your schools are facing very much the same 
situation. So many teachers and professors have 
left teaching during the war to go into defense 
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parallel with these achievements, It is this lag in 
philosophy that we must emphasize, in order to 
make the adjustments which social responsibility 
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She Educated Woman—Her Responst- 
bility in the Post-War World 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Chase Going Woodhouse (Mrs. E. J. Wood- 
house) is Professor of Economics at Connecticut 
College for Women. She has been Secretary of 
State of Connecticut, and is Managing Director of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 

vo want one thing above all else. 

They want peace. There is no question as 
to the wish. But there is this question. Do they 
know the price of peace and are they willing 
and prepared to pay it? 

The costs of war are well known. We pay 
them whether we will or no—in lives, in crip- 
pled bodies, in shattered minds, in broken 
homes, in economic maladjustments. We are 
fully aware of these costs. But we are too likely 
to think of peace as merely the absence of war. 
We forget that there is a price we must pay for 
peace—the price of ever vigilance on the civic 
front, the price of intelligent participation in 
public affairs—local, national, international. 

Women have been active in the cultural and 
humanitarian phases of civic life. Art, music, 
child welfare, hospitals, in each of these fields 
and related ones women are busy as individuals 
and as members of clubs. Women have done 
much to preserve and develop art and music. 
But how many have been deeply concerned as 
citizens with public education? What has been 
the proportion of men and women on boards of 
education where policies are made? You know 
the answer. 

Child welfare, all forms of social work, have 
called forth great effort on the part of individual 
women and of women’s organizations. But how 
large a proportion of college and university 
women have been concerned not with mere cures 
for the symptoms of social sickness but with 
pteventive measures in our economic and po- 
litical organization? How many have belonged 
to women’s peace organizations talking good will 
and disarmament in proportion to the number 


who have striven to influence tariffs, trade re- 
lations, the distribution of raw materials, cartels 
and monopolies, unemployment, social security, 
ptice levels? 

Women are helping to win the fighting 
phases of the war. True, the quotas in the wom- 
en’s services are not filled. Nurses and nurse 
cadets are still needed beyond the numbers which 
have volunteered. But perhaps the fault here 
lies not with the women but with the fact that 
the full meaning and magnitude of total war 
was not comprehended by many of us even in 
the days immediately following Pearl Harbor. 
We realized that a Selective Service Act was 
necessary if we were to have sufficient men for 
the Armed Services. Little did we ever dream 
that women would be needed in the numbers 
today in industry and wanted in the services. 
Should we fail in winning the peace and should 
we fight another war Selective Service will no 
doubt cover us all—men, women, labor, capital. 
Total war will mean total mobilization of men, 
machinery, and materials. 

However, in spite of all our shortcomings, we 
will win the fighting phase of the war. And 
then will come the overwhelming task of laying 
a real foundation for peace. What role must the 
college and university women play here? 

There are two essential approaches to the 
road which may lead to peace. One might be 
called the spiritual—it is based on beliefs and 
attitudes. The other is the economic—the pro- 
vision of the means of living in a manner which 
will permit the development of the desired at- 
titudes. Both can be achieved only through edu- 
cation and both must be implemented by a 
sound, democratic, political organization. 

Here then are two fields in which the college 
and university woman must assume greater re- 
sponsibility—education and politics. 
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First, what must we demand of education? It 
must give a vital picture of the meaning of 
democracy, and of the part the individual plays 
in making democracy work. Our schools have 
the task both of passing on our heritage of cul- 
ture and of giving an understanding of the 
present. We must so educate that as the chil- 
dren in the schools grow to adult men and wom- 
en they will be able and willing to make in- 
dividual, independent decisions on public ques- 
tions. Democracy cannot survive when we have 
mass thinking, blind following of any leader 
who promises more or better things. The ability 
to think and to think independently, each one 
of us to the limit of his capacity, is an attribute 
which the schools must strive to develop if we 
are to have a functioning democracy and the 
possibility of peace. 

But thinking is of no use in a vacuum, Our 
understanding of democracy must give us a 
frame of reference in which to think, in which 
to make decisions. The four freedoms are not 
slogans. Each, properly understood, is a phi- 
losophy of life and a goal toward which we must 
have the self-dicipline to strive. 

Education in the past few decades has not 
taught us to have a definite goal, to make clear 
cut decisions and take positive action, based on 
a choice between right and wrong. Education for 
a job does not provide a goal. A job is merely 
one of the methods by which we can implement 
our journey toward a goal of better life in a 
functioning democracy. Education must provide 
each young, developing citizen with a kit of 
values, with the attitude of caring whether or 
not social life is moving forward. We want to 
develop independent, free individuals, yes, but 
individuals who realize that they can be free 
and independent only if society makes it possi- 
ble for other human beings to be free and in- 
dependent also. 

Our young people must care. They must have, 
if you will, a social conscience. It was not any 
inherent weakness in the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, imperfect as it was, nor 
in the organization of the League of Nations, 
which cost us this war. It was the fact that not 
enough people in the United States knew 
enough to care, knew that freedom in democ- 
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racy was not a static gift which had been handed 
us for all time by the Founding Fathers. We 
fought the last war with as noble ideals as we 
are fighting this one. But, after the Armistice, 
we forgot that peace too exacts a price. We 
asked for “normalcy,” and private profit mak. 
ing, and to be left alone regardless of what 
happened to others at home or abroad. We got 
false prosperity, the deepest and blackest de- 
pression in the history of our country, and the 
most devastating war in the history of the world. 

This time let us make certain that we, the 
educated women, keep the goal before us and 
do our utmost to counteract the reaction which 
will no doubt come at the end of the fighting 
phase of the war—the desire to withdraw be- 
hind our oceans, now so pitifully small; to 
avoid further international responsibilities; “to 
get back to our own business”; and to have 
little interest in public affairs. 

Concretely what can the college or university 
women do? What can an individual or a small 
group of individuals in a club do? So often one 
hears the plaint: “I am so unimportant. What 
effect could I have?” The little drops of water, 
little grains of sand maxim is important to te- 
member in civic affairs. What is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s business or the business of some 
selfish group unless the individual citizen takes 
hold. 

There is much to be done in public educa- 
tion. College clubs might make a major project 
the election or appointment of well qualified 
men and women to boards of education. And 
they might give serious thought to equalizing 
educational opportunities. We do not today 
have equal educational opportunities as between 
sections of the country or as between children 
whose parents have differing incomes. Not only 
must elementary education be equalized over the 
country but there must be ways provided of 
making possible a high school and college edu- 
cation for every young person of ability. In- 
telligence and willingness to work, not father's 
check book, must be the decisive factor in de- 
termining who goes to college and university. 
Our country needs trained brains. We need im- 
provement at all levels of education. The Army 
has been rejecting some 28 out of every 1000 
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inducted men because they cannot pass the 
literacy test. At the other extreme we find our- 
selves short of doctors, physicists, engineers, 
and find our college graduates deficient in 
mathematics. 

John Milton wrote in 1642 in his Tractate on 
Education this definition: “I call . . . a complete 
and generous education, one that fits a man to 
perform, skillfully, justly and magnanimously, 
all the offices both public and private, of peace 
and war.” Could we transpose this into terms 
of 1944 in American democracy: an education 
that fits a young man or woman to think inde- 
pendently; to understand the present of his or 
her country in the light of its heritage of cul- 
ture; to care enough for his or her community 
to take part in civic life even at the price of 
giving up some personal comfort or leisure; to 
realize that the country in which we live is a 
part of a larger world order; to have some 
technical competence so as to do a socially 
worthwhile job in peace and, if the need must 
be, in war; to be a contributing factor in a 
family, a community, our nation, and our 
international relationships. 

One detail cannot be overlooked. Education 
must produce individuals of real tolerance and 
justice. Can we have peace on an international 
level if at home we are antagonistically Protes- 
tant, Catholic or Jew; Negro or white; labor or 
management; men or women struggling to 
retain jobs. Even today reports indicate that 
where there are cutbacks women are bearing the 
brunt of dismissals with the least cushion of 
accumulated unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Women are by no means always included 
in plans for high level of employment in spite 
of the praise that has been heaped upon them 
for their share in our magnificent production 
record. 

If we could learn to see people as individuals, 
not as categories, much of the social conflict 
resulting from intolerance would disappear 
and leave us all more free to work together for 
genuine social betterment. Perhaps we can be 
taught to understand and to follow the simple 
basic tenets of Christianity. 

No post-war plan is complete which does not 
place improved and expanded education in the 
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forefront. We can, through education, develop 
better attitudes in people; give them knowledge 
which makes truth clear and which dispels sus- 
picion and fear and thus opens the way for 
friendliness and co-operation. During the War 
we have developed much facility in job training. 
We must carry this on into broader education 
for the job, for personal and family life, and for 
citizenship; and, for those with the rarer capa- 
bilities, for scholarship. 

There is by no means complete agreement 
on how education is to be provided or on its 
methods, but more and more people are con- 
ceiving education as including thinking, be- 
lieving, and doing. 

There will be changes in the world. Not as 
great as the full page ads of the plastic auto- 
mobiles and houses of a year ago might have 
led one to believe but there will be change and 
there will be opportunity for change for the 
better. Education must enable us to meet change. 
And the university and college women must 
bear a large share of the responsibility for as- 
suring in the post war plans and in post war 
realities public education at home and abroad 
which will prepare citizens, able and willing 
to maintain democracy and to pay the price of 
peace. 

But to have the type of education we desire 
we must have a functioning, stable economic 
order, national and international. This means a 
system of unimpeded foreign trade, interna- 
tional monetary stabilization, free access to raw 
materials; an adequate standard of living for all 
the peoples of the earth; a system of genuine 
free enterprise, not one of cartels and monopo- 
lies masked by talk of free enterprise ; co-opera- 
tion between labor and management, between 
government and business; in brief an economic 
order where there will be a job for everyone 
able and willing to work. There is no question 
that the Soviet system will provide full employ- 
ment for its people. The capitalist system of 
America can do likewise if we will recognize 
the fact that we are and have been for some 
years living under a mixed economy with gov- 
ernment and business sharing responsibility and 
if we will all strive to make our system function 
for the general welfare. 
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The state governments and the Federal gov- 
ernment are today dealing in very large measure 
with economic problems. Women have had little 
share in solving these problems and yet they and 
their children are vitally affected by the solutions 
or lack of solution which are arrived at. College 
and university women must recognize the need 
for their greater participation in public affairs. 
Our government is based on the two party 
system. Parties are not evil. They are an integral 
part of our government. And parties and gov- 
ernment are only as good as the persons who 
participate in them. 

Women have done a great deal in independ- 
ent organizations which influence legislation. 
They must be willing to go further—to back 
those women who have the requisite training 
and ability and who are ready to stand the gaff 
of being a public servant. We should face the 
fact that there are practically no women today 
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in top administrative or policy making positions 
in our Federal, state or local governments, 
Prejudice against women on the part of men is 
far from the explanation. More important is 
the failure of women to be willing to endure 
the long grind of climbing the ladder, of taking 
the knocks of political life, of standing up to 
public criticism, not always just or reasoned, 
and the failure of other women to back the few 
who are willing to face the job. There are mag- 
nificent exceptions—both of “backers” and 
“facers,” but by and large too many educated 
women still think of politics as “not very nice” 
and as “a man’s job.” 

But “the world’s work is women’s work and 
all the world is home.” Unless we really under- 
stand what these few words mean and act on 
them we are not shouldering our share of the 
responsibility of paying the price of peace. 





Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


5 hy FOSTER professional spirit and to set and maintain the highest standards of scholarship and 


professional preparation. 


- To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 


To co-operate in the solution of problems which inter-penetrate various fields of knowledge. 


To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


To develop a professional fellowship among women engaged in education. 


To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these puxposes. 
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Who Shall Seach JSomorrow's Child? 


GWENDOLYN TURNEY BULER 


Mrs. Gwendolyn Turney Buler received her 
B.S. in Education from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1928. At that time she received the Uni- 
versity scholarship. The M.A. degree was con- 
ferred upon ber by Obio University in 1929, 
whereupon she received an assistantship in the 
Department of Economics which position she 
held for two years. Following her marriage she 
took up residence in Indianapolis, where she is 
a member of the Indianapolis Alumne Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

NSPIRED teachers may blaze the trail, push 

back the frontier, and broaden the horizon in 

education, but they cannot be depended upon to 
man the nation’s classrooms. The reason is 
simple. There are more classrooms than there 
are inspired teachers. What type of person shall 
be selected to serve the classroom for which an 
inspired teacher cannot be found? This is a 
question which the American people are answer- 
ing year by year in every township and city 
throughout the country. 

Inspired devotion to a cause or calling is a 
tare quality, and one which cannot be created 
or attracted by the promise of monetary reward. 
This is true of the professions and also of other 
fields of endeavor. Inspired dentists fill only a 
small percentage of the cavities in the American 
public’s teeth. Inspired lawyers defend our 
tights and plead our cases in only a small per- 
centage of the cases in which legal assistance 
is sought, Outside the professions it may be 
noted that the tremendous record of production 
which is being achieved by American industry, 
does not spring solely from devotion to duty 
on the part of either labor or management. The 
bulk of the bumper food crops which the 
American farmers are now being called upon to 
taise will not be produced by inspired farmers. 
No sneering or cynicism is intended in these 
observations. The matter is emphasized for the 
purpose of pointing out that, while truly in- 
spired leadership is needed in every profession 
and other worthy calling, the greater part of 
the work involved must necessarily fall upon 
the shoulders of persons whose sense of obliga- 
tion falls somewhat short of reaching that height 


which we may call inspired devotion. This is 
true of teaching as well as of other professions 
and occupations. 

A true crusader is usually characterized by 
singleness of purpose. His zeal is not something 
that can be transferred from one field to another 
by the lure of monetary reward. He performs 
his mission or preaches his message whether 
he is richly paid, poorly paid, or not paid at all. 

Ability, on the other hand, is not so rigidly 
restricted. Competitive bidding can, and does 
attract it from one field to another. While it 
is true that a particular combination of specific 
abilities, personality traits, and social attitudes, 
which makes a young man or woman an out- 
standing teacher, does not necessarily make him 
equally effective in the field of merchandising, 
the fact remains that his strong points and 
desirable qualities are sufficiently general and 
diversified to open a number of fields of oppor- 
tunity to him. While he is in the process of 
making up his mind as to which he prefers to 
enter, he may “hear voices” but the one that he 
is most likely to heed is that of the highest 
bidder, and, all too often, the highest bidder is 
not a school executive, 

Let us inquire as to why this is true. The 
explanation seems obvious. The public has not 
been convinced that there is a real and vital 
need for fine and effective teaching. As a result 
of misinformation, indifference, a policy of 
shortsighted false economy, or a combination 
of the three, the funds set aside for public edu- 
cation in the great majority of school corpora- 
tions in this country are quite inadequate. There- 
fore, low salaries prevail in the teaching field. 

We are all familiar with the matter of com- 
petition among individuals within a profession 
or other type of occupation. We see it in opera- 
tion daily. We see certain individuals rise to 
positions of authority which carry with them 
greater business or professional esteem and in- 
creased salaries. We accept this as the method 
by which an individual's worth is measured. Let 
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us recognize the fact that a similar competitive 
process is taking place among various types of 
employment, whether professional or non-pro- 
fessional. Employers in various fields compete 
with each other for the services of individuals 
just as truly as individuals within a particular 
field compete with each other for positions of 
greater authority and responsibility. Dismissing 
the crusader-type personalities who really do 
not have freedom of choice as we understand 
the term, we are safe in concluding that that 
type of employment which offers the highest 
salaries is the one that usually has first choice 
in making its selections from among the avail- 
able applicants, Naturally it takes those that it 
feels are best suited to its needs. This process 
continues until either all persons seeking em- 
ployment are placed, or all positions are filled. 

The question that concerns us now is: How 
does education rate in this competitive process? 
Is it holding its own, improving its relative po- 
sition, or falling behind? This question cannot 
be answered in terms of degrees or semester 
hours. It is rather a matter of whether or not 
the teacher of today compares as favorably with 
persons outside the teaching field as the teacher 
of 25 or 50 years ago compared with persons 
outside teaching at that time. If she does educa- 
tion is improving its relative position, or, at least, 
holding its own. If she doesn’t, education is not 
maintaining its relative position. Public opinion 
is constantly evaluating the importance of vari- 
ous types of employment within our social and 
economic structures. One of the criteria, on the 
basis of which this assignment of values is made, 
is the extent to which the occupation is able to 
attract and hold persons of recognized ability. 
Education, like a person, is judged by the com- 
pany it keeps. 

The war did not bring this situation about, 
nor will it bring it to an end. However, by 
disturbing existing relationships and by focus- 
ing attention upon certain highly specialized 
abilities, in which we found ourselves to be 
lacking, the war can accelerate the tempo at 
which these adjustments are made. The result 
can be a definite setback to education unless 
the profession can convince the public of its 
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need for more adequate financial support. 

Over a period of time can an occupation that 
offers a modest salary for only three-fourths of 
the year attract and hold an appreciable number 
of young men and women of better than aver. 
age ability? Can education hold its own in 
public esteem if we continue to pay teachers for 
only eight or nine or ten months of the year, 
and expect them to engage in some other form 
of economic activity during the remaining 
months, in order to supplement their annual 
income? Can society afford to let teachers spend 
one-fourth of the year doing odd jobs? Doesn't 
this practice suggest that teaching isn’t a full- 
time, full-fledged profession that stands on its 
own feet without the aid of props or crutches? 
Are young men and women of marked ability 
likely to be attracted to a profession that offers 
them a salaried income for only three-fourths of 
the year, and oblige them to hunt for odd jobs 
during the remaining quarter? 

In seeking an answer to these questions we 
should keep in mind one qualifying circumstance, 
That is the present labor shortage. Emergency 
conditions call for emergency measures. At a 
time when persons in all walks of life are assum- 
ing additional responsibilities, persons engaged 
in teaching should do likewise, and there is cer- 
tainly no harm done in their receiving payment 
for their services. However, if this sort of thing 
is accepted as the general rule over a period of 
time and under conditions as nearly normal as 
conditions ever are, the teaching profession is 
going to be the loser. 

It may be suggested by some that teachers 
engage in work of various sorts during the 
summer by choice rather than of necessity. In 
some instances this may be true, but when a 
teacher, whether a man or a woman, has de- 
pendents, he usually finds it necessary to supple- 
ment his salary by engaging in some employ- 
ment during the summer. 

In recent months a large number of persons 
who do not read professional educational peti- 
odicals have been reading some rather sensa- 
tional accounts of the tremendous achievements 
of the army and navy specialized training pro- 
grams. For the most part these accounts do not 
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reflect credit upon public education. The part 
that career educators played in helping to 
formulate these programs, in devising the tests 
for the selection of candidates who were most 
likely to profit by this training, and in carry- 
ing out the actual job of classroom teaching is 
not completely overlooked, but it is not empha- 
sized in such a manner as to impress the casual 
reader. The brilliant effectiveness of films and 
other visual aid equipment is clearly demon- 
strated. Years of high school or college training 
are weighed against months, or even weeks, 
under the new program, and the balance is 
found to be in favor of the latter. The average 
reader’s reaction is likely to be one of impatience 
seasoned with a flavor suggestive of disgust. 

This feeling of impatience is the one bright 
spot in an otherwise dreary picture. An impa- 
tient public is one that is willing to make a 
change. Can education use this as its oppor- 
tunity to put its case before the public? Telling 
the people about it will not achieve our purpose. 
Our story has been told so many times without 
bringing about the desired results that it is ap- 
parent that either we are not reaching the public 
ear or our logic is not convincing. It would seem 
that the public needs to be shown rather than 
told. 

There is some reason to hope that the spec- 
tacular achievements of the army and navy train- 
ing programs may serve as the practical demon- 
stration which we need in order to win our case. 
In these programs we find the cream of the 
teachers teaching the cream of the learners. The 
teachers have at their disposal the cream of the 
physical equipment which the mind of man has 
been able to devise as teaching aids. Teachers 
and students alike feel a powerful incentive to 
succeed. Another factor which helps to explain 
the tremendous success of this program is the 
fact that the highly specialized technical skills 
and abilities which it attempts to develop are, 
for the most part, a superstructure which is 
added to a good foundation which has been 
laid in our schools and colleges. The young men 
enrolled in these courses have spent all but a 
few years of their lives in school. Some of the 
learning which they are doing may in reality be 
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re-learning, and behind the speed with which it 
is taking place may lie months of fine teaching 
on the part of many high school physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics teachers. 

It is possible that many of these young men 
may be among our best “‘salesmen”’ in our efforts 
to convince the public that finer teaching and 
better equipment are needed in our schools. 
They have learned under the conditions prevail- 
ing in most of our schools today, and they have 
also learned in classrooms manned by the finest 
teaching staffs and in laboratories fitted with the 
latest scientific equipment. Undoubtedly many 
of them have felt a thrill in finding a task which 
they had thought of as being a dull chore be- 
come transformed into a fascinating experience. 
A few converts of this sort fired with the en- 
thusiasm of first hand experience would be 
worth more to our cause than volumes of argu- 
ments. Another source of a potential “sales 
force” is to be found in our schools today, par- 
ticularly in the high schools. In a few years these 
boys and girls will be a part of that “public” 
which is going to decide what quality of teach- 
ing and what kind of equipment our schools are 
to have, Every time a child experiences a thrill 
in learning we are one step nearer our goal. 

An institution that intimately touches the 
lives of all American children for a period of 
twelve years is a vital force in society. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the school is 
no better than the classroom teacher. The broad 
theories of education may have been conceived 
in the fertile mind of a philosopher and refined 
in a college seminar. However, there is nothing 
automatic about their application. The actual 
teaching is done bit by bit and piece by piece 
in the situations that arise hour by hour, and 
day by day in the classroom. The problem of se- 
curing fine teaching is not one that can be 
solved by hiring cheap labor to operate expen- 
sive machines. Almost every adult who has an 
education that is better than average can recall 
a half-dozen or so outstanding teachers. He can 
also recall perhaps an equal number of poor 
teachers. We seldom stop to appraise the real 
value of fine teaching or to estimate the damage 
done and the loss sustained through poor teach- 
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ing. A teacher who makes poor use of her time 
is wasting not only her own time but that of 
perhaps thirty or forty other persons as well, 
week in and week out. This is not a comforting 
thought. 

Let us again ask ourselves the question with 
which we opened this discussion. What type of 
person shall be selected to serve the classroom 
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for which an inspired teacher cannot be found? 
Shall it be a person of superior ability, average 
ability, or inferior ability? The army has told 
the American people that it cannot achieve its 
objectives with 4-F personnel and obsolete 
equipment. Should not education tell the Ameri- 
can people the same thing ? 





“One seldom sees a classroom teacher on the dais at public functions, an unfortunate omission. 
Teachers are seldom on letterheads of societies working in the public interest. Why have teachers 
not been asked more often to help direct activities by participation on boards of directors of social 
welfare committees and on other groups concerned with public affairs? These are little things, but 
as society functions today, they are evidential and should no longer be neglected." —-EDWARD BERNAYS, 
public relations “counsel,” in a paid magazine advertisement. 


“Politics is not a dirty business, carried on by grafters and self-seekers, unless we, the ‘respect- 
able’ men and women, turn it over to such persons.”"—M. A. HASTINGS, president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in the March issue of National Parent-Teacher. 
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She Care of Children in Wartime 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


Dr. Ruth G. Strickland served for six months, 
January through June, 1943, as Senior Specialist 
in Extended School Services for the U. S. Office 
of Education, working in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Indiana. This work was done on leave of absence 
from Indiana University where she is Assistant 
Professor in the School of Education. She is a 
member of the Indiana State Committee on Care 
of Children in Wartime and of its sub-committee 
on Teacher Training. 

Dr. Strickland loitien a member of Alpha 
Epsilon chapter of Pi Lambda at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, while she was doin 
work on ber doctorate. She is now a member of 
the Southern Indiana Alumna Chapter. 


HE NEEDS of children in wartime do not 

differ in kind from the needs of children at 
all times. Periods of excessive strain on the life 
of society as a whole serve to accentuate those 
needs and bring them forcibly to public atten- 
tion. 

Within the period since the last war national 
attention has been focused upon children at 
several points. The Children’s Charter of the 
White House Conference outlined the needs 
and rights of all children. Child labor legisla- 
tion emphasized national responsibility for the 
protection of children. Government, communi- 
ties, and schools broadened the concept of their 
responsibility to children during the depression 
and set up nursery schools, school lunch pro- 
grams, and additional home and family welfare 
services designed to give to under-privileged 
children more of security and wholesome living. 

Adults are called upon continually during the 
war period to lay aside some of their interests, 
hobbies, and habitual ways of living “for the 
duration” in order to increase their service to 
the war effort. Mature individuals can do this 
without harm or serious loss to themselves, but 
with the growing child the problem is different. 
He has these years of childhood only once. If 
he is deprived of security, happiness, and nor- 
mal activity and experience now it can never be 
made up to him later on. These are his years of 
building himself; what he lives now deter- 
mines what he will become and the worth of his 
contribution as an adult. The nation’s stake in 


this generation of children is a heavy one. 

By 1942 many families had moved into areas 
of defense industry, great numbers of mothers 
were working, and many more were needed to 
furnish essential labor power for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. On August 12, 1942, the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission issued 
Directive IX stating that “existing and antici- 
pated requirements for workers in essential 
activities rendered necessary the employment of 
large numbers of women, that among such wom- 
en may be found many mothers of young chil- 
dren, that no woman responsible for the care of 
young children should be encouraged or com- 
pelled to seek employment which deprives her 
children of her essential care until after all 
other sources of labor supply have been ex- 
hausted, but that if such women are employed 
adequate provision for the care of such children 
will facilitate their employment.” No barriers 
were to be set up against the employment of 
mothers of young children if they wished to 
work, It was evident at this time that the needs 
of children whose mothers were working would 
have to be met by the co-operative efforts of all 
who were concerned for their welfare. 

On August 28, 1942, President Roosevelt set 
aside $400,000 from his Emergency Fund for 
the organization of a child care program. This 
fund was allocated to the Office of Defense, 
Health, and Welfare, now the Office of Com- 
munity War Services, and through that channel 
was divided between the United States Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the two government 
agencies best prepared to work for children. 
These organizations were responsible for assist- 
ing the states in working out a program of serv- 
ices to children of working mothers wherever 
such programs were needed. 

As a first step state and local Civilian Defense 
Councils were asked to appoint Child Care 
Committees in regions affected by the war. It 
was recommended that such committees include 
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representatives of the Board of Education, the 
Department of Public Welfare, the Health De- 
partment, the local branch of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, labor organizations, employers, 
the churches, parent-teachers organizations, the 
civic and social service clubs and groups. In 
making state and local plans the schools concen- 
trated upon nursery school care for children of 
pre-school age and before and after school and 
vacation care for school-age children. Such care 
is an extension of existing school services. Child 
welfare workers concentrated upon parent con- 
sultation services and foster day care in homes 
for children who could not be cared for satis- 
factorily in school groups. 

Plans for Extended School Services in most 
communities consist of nursery schools for 
children from two to five or six years of age, 
and care and recreation programs for children 
through fourteen years, Both nursery schools 
and school-age centers are opened as early in the 
morning as is necessary to meet the mother’s 
work hours and are open until she calls for her 
children at night. Dinner is served to all chil- 
dren at noon and breakfast is served when it is 
needed. Nursery school children are cared for 
under approved conditions and methods, and 
are kept wholesome, happy and free from strain, 
and given careful developmental guidance. 

Programs of before and after school care are 
pointing the way toward services which will be 
of value to children after the war. Many tax- 
payers have long been concerned over the use of 
expensive school buildings in the community 
for brief hours of academic work and the un- 
availability of playgrounds, gymnasiums, librar- 
ies, shops, and other facilities during evenings, 
weekends, and long vacations. Children en- 
rolled in the extended school program come to 
school when the mother leaves for work, are 
guided in wholesome individual and group ac- 
tivities until the school session begins, are cared 
for in lunch, rest, and recreation activities at 
noon, and engage in outdoor play, sports, crafts, 


music, dramatics, library reading, and other ‘ 


activities which provide genuine fun during the 
hours after school. 

Child welfare workers are consulting with 
parents to help them make suitable provision 
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for their children and are assisting the schools 
in follow-up work, They are also supervising 
homes which have been selected and licensed 
for foster day care by State Departments of 
Public Welfare. 

Federal Funds have been made available to 
communities under the Lanham Act to assist in 
financing programs of Extended School Services, 
Applications for these funds can be made by 
any organization legally authorized to accept 
and disburse federal funds. In most communi- 
ties the application has been made by the local 
Board of Education, though a few communities 
have made application through welfare depart- 
ments or through incorporated child care com- 
mittees. It is the policy to have such applica- 
tions approved by either the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation or the Children’s Bureau before they are 
passed upon by Federal Works Agency which 
handles funds appropriated under the Lanham 
Act, Lanham Act funds can be drawn upon to 
meet fifty percent of the operating cost of the 
program exclusive of the cost of food. Parents 
are required to pay a fee for each child en- 
rolled, and any additional fund needed to com- 
plete the fifty per cent paid by the community is 
cared for by the Community War Fund or other 
community sources. 

On May 24, 1943, Senator Thomas of Utah 
introduced a bill, S. 1130. War Area Child Care 
Act, designed to place administration of the 
child care program in the hands of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau 
and to place the program on a grant-in-aid basis 
with control and supervision in the states and 
local communities rather than in Washington 
offices, as is the case with the Lanham Act or- 
ganization. This bill received the hearty en- 
dorsement of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, National Education Associa- 
tion, American Home Economics Association, 
Association for Childhood Education, and other 
groups as a presentation of sound policy and 
procedure in federal to local relationship. The 
bill was passed unanimously by the Senate on 
June 30, and sent to the Committee on Educa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, but this 
committee has taken no action on the bill. The 
chairman of the House Committee on Education 
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is Representative Barden of North Carolina. 

Recently the Federal Works Agency tre- 
quested a supplemental appropriation of 
$150,000,000 to include child welfare services. 
The amount was reduced to $127,500,000 and 
was approved in the House of Representatives 
by a margin of only five votes, It is hoped that 
Congressmen are becoming increasingly aware 
of the fundamental matters of policy involved 
in the relation of the federal government to 
child care services. 

The FWA’s request for supplemental funds 
has now been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, Since the Senate had pre- 
viously approved the Thomas Bill which would 
make funds available to communities through 
established governmental channels it is possible 
that arguments against including child care in 
FWA appropriations will carry some weight 
with that body. Citizens who know of the prob- 
lems of local communities in carrying on child 
care programs under FWA may wish to express 
themselves to congressmen in favor of the pro- 
visions of the Thomas Bill. 

The organization of Extended School Services 
in war-affected communities has been beset with 
problems of varying sorts. Public apathy is an 
obstacle in some communities and preoccupa- 
tion with other wartime problems is very com- 
mon. Occasionally community leaders have been 
loath to assume responsibility and have coun- 
tered with the proposal that working mothers 
with children too young to care for themselves 
be sent back to their homes to care for their 
children, but prevention of women who wish to 
work is not possible within the legal structure 
of a democratic society. A few communities 
which were opposed to the WPA principles and 
program of the depression years have been un- 
willing to enter upon another federally con- 
trolled program. A small number of communi- 
ties, whose thinking is still colored by the 
“make work” philosophy of WPA days, have 
applied for a larger share of federal funds than 
their needs justified as the easiest method of 
financing local service programs, Funds handled 
on the grants-in-aid basis would solve these 
problems and keep responsibility and control in 
the area of need. 
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An acute problem at the present time is a 
shortage of trained workers to care for children 
in the nursery schools and service centers. The 
need for leaders for the before and after school 
programs is being met by the recruitment of 
mothers and former teachers who are willing to 
give part time service on school days and full 
time service during holidays and vacation pe- 
riods. Brief, intensive courses have been pro- 
vided in some communities to prepare leaders 
for this work and they are assigned on the basis 
of aptitude for guidance, craft work, athletics, 
and other types of activity which school-age 
children need and enjoy. 

A number of colleges and universities have 
contributed to the training of nursery school 
teachers and directors. Intensive pre-service 
courses have been offered in many schools and 
in-service training has been given in some com- 
munities. In Indiana in-service training courses 
have been taken to communities under the 
auspices of the State Committee on Care of 
Children in Wartime. The work of the courses 
has been done by members of the State De- 
partments of Welfare and Health and by staff 
members from Indiana and Purdue Universities. 

Many of the values inherent in the Exten—_.. 
School Services program for children of work- 
ing mothers should not be discarded when the 
war is won, but should be carried over into the 
peacetime life of the nation. Some of them will 
continue automatically, and others will if they 
are permitted to function. England is planning a 
program of education for the postwar period 
which is far more liberal than anything which 
preceded the war and embodies elements which 
are a product of the social learning of the war 
period. Planning in this country should be as 
farsighted and inclusive. 

Community committees which represent all 
agencies and organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of children need not disband. The needs 
of children have never been completely and 
adequately cared for. There will be a vast 
amount of constructive work to be done during 
the period of reorganization and readjustment 
which follows the war. Such committees can 
render valuable service as permanent advisory 
and working councils. 
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A number of states have added new legisla- 
tion and revised old legislative patterns to legal- 
ize the use of federal, state and local funds for 
the education of children of pre-school age. 
Here, as in England, nursery schools should 
become an integral part of the public school 
system in communities in which children have 
special need for care outside of their homes. In 
a great many communities which have never 
organized kindergartens as part of the school 
curriculum, the way is now open for them. 

Juvenile delinquency, which occupies a tragi- 
cally large amount of space in the newspapers at 
the present time, is not a new problem. Expen- 
sive school property which belongs to the public 
can be utilized far more widely and for longer 
hours to build wholesome interests and provide 
worthwhile activities for boys and girls of all 
ages under the guidance of expert leaders. 

School lunches have met a long standing need 
in many communities, Equipment and organiza- 
tion which have been put in order during the 
war period can be utilized to raise the nutrition- 
al level of great numbers of children and con- 
tribute to the health of the nation. The bill on 
school lunch programs proposed to the Speaker 
of the House by Paul V. McNutt, administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, on February 15 
deserves support. The proposed bill would pro- 
vide federal funds which would channel 
through the U. S. Office of Education and be ad- 
ministered by the states through their regularly 
constituted educational authorities. Priority 
would be given to purchase foods designated 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to be in 
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surplus and the Office of Education would look 
to that department for data and recommenda- 
tions in the field of nutrition and would make 
these available to the schools. 

Increased concern for the mental health of 
children and for all aspects of their growth and 
development is of the utmost importance to so- 
ciety. This concern needs to be fostered and 
cultivated until good care for all children be- 
comes an accomplished fact. 

Credit for the success of the child care pro- 
grams in many communities must be shared by 
educators and welfare workers. They have 
worked co-operatively, have come to know each 
other, and have learned how much each can con- 
tribute to the work of the other. This marks a 
beginning of school co-operation with other 
educative and service agencies which can grow 
until it adds immeasureably to the value of the 
school’s contribution to community life. 

Its children are the most valuable resource a 
nation possesses. The level of development 
which they attain determines the level to which 
the nation as a whole can rise both in its internal 
life and in its relationships with the rest of the 
world. England is pushing forward during this 
period of all-out war effort toward better care 
and education for children than has ever been 
provided them before. This country can do as 
well without changing the plan of national 
leadership and local control which is so im- 
portant a part of the total American pattern. 
The values which will result from a well- 
conceived child care program can permanently 
enrich our national life. 
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One Civic Responsibility of 
&ducation-JSrained Women 


ANNE L. LEATHERS 


Anne L. Leathers is JOURNAL Correspondent 
for Alpha Gamma chapter at Boston University. 

DUCATION-TRAINED women always have 
E been aware of their civic responsibilities. 
They have been regular and informed voters, 
and they have served on all types of committees 
for the improvement of their communities. 
When the military services were authorized to 
recruit women, teachers were among the first to 
enlist; and today, education-trained women are 
among the officers and instructors in all of the 
women’s divisions of the armed forces. Other 
educators work in war plants: some have left 
teaching to make defense work their only occu- 
pation; some fill war jobs in addition to their 
regular teaching schedules. Thousands of edu- 
cators are blood donors, volunteer Red Cross or 
civilian defense workers. Many a teacher is co- 
operating with other leaders on commissions 
whose aim is to secure international collabora- 
tion for the maintenance of peace and order, 
and to improve the economic system so that 
full employment and a comfortable standard 
of living may be available to everyone in the 
postwar world. 

However, the distinctive civic responsibility 
facing the education-trained woman is to so in- 
fluence the lives and thinking of her students 
that they will become contributing citizens in a 
democratic society. Because teachers have always 
rendered such service, because it is given in- 
directly and is not spectacular, it is too often 
overlooked or underestimated. Yet the school 
is recognized as a powerful factor in shaping the 
world of the future, the administration of which 
will be in the hands of those young people now 
in our schools and colleges, and of those who 
will return to them when demobilization has 
been accomplished. 

All youth at this time face two major prob- 
lems: they must understand the world in which 


they find themselves; and they must learn to 
adjust themselves to that world. The limitations 
of this paper will not permit any detailed dis- 
cussion of such comprehensive topics, but cer- 
tain general conclusions may be presented. 

The first step in helping youth to understand 
the world in which they find themselves is for 
them to realize the privileges and obligations 
involved in living in a democracy. Freedom to 
express opinions, to choose an occupation, to 
regulate personal activities imposes responsi- 
bilities. The art of co-operation must be prac- 
ticed in the home; in the school, itself a de- 
mocracy in miniature; and on the job. While 
pupils are in school, they should study the type 
of future problems that will confront them, the 
adjustments which they must make to fellow- 
workers, the possibilities and restrictions of the 
world of work, and the significance of their 
right to vote. From such beginnings, young peo- 
ple will progress naturally into constructive 
citizenship attitudes which they will express 
through intelligent voting and through services 
to their community and nation. 

International co-operation for peace and or- 
der should be presented as an attainable goal. 
This ideal has great significance for youth, for 
it will mean freedom from warfare and from 
such breaks in the eduational or vocational pat- 
tern of his life as war makes necessary. 

The importance of unity and co-operation 
within our own country must be emphasized so 
strongly that differences of racial origin, color, 
or religion shall not in themselves be a source 
of suspicion or excuse for discrimination, Tol- 
erance comes with information and understand- 
ing, and with tolerance should come the exten- 
sion to everyone of equal opportunities for edu- 
cation and employment. 

Because of its value in the development of 
character, gainful employment proportionate 
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to their powers should be available for all 
young people. Employment teaches the dignity 
of labor; encourages punctuality, pride in ac- 
complishment, and ambition to advance; exer- 
cises a restraining influence over the expendi- 
ture of money and time; promotes self-reliance 
and self-respect. The young worker feels that 
he is a part of society, and gains a sense of the 
meaning and unity of life. 

Group guidance should be provided to assist 
youth in the understanding or solution of every- 
day problems, and in the development of a 
philosophy of life. Special discussion groups 
should be provided for the consideration of per- 
sonal psychological worries, and fears, and shy- 
ness. Already-existent classes in English, social 
studies, science, and practical arts should be 
utilized to cover questions of home relation- 
ships, health, job-planning, educational and 
civic adjustments. Through group guidance, 
emotional development would be stimulated, 
valuable attitudes and ideas encouraged, and 
students mentally conditioned to evaluate the 
significance of such conceptions as have been 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs, 

In the second place, youth should be assisted 
to make satisfactory adjustments to the world in 
which they find themselves. Youth counseling 
service should be provided for every student, 
for young people take their personal problems 
with great seriousness. In many institutions, the 
academically or socially maladjusted student 
does receive some measure of attention; how- 
ever, the youths whose attitudes and achieve- 
ments are satisfactory or superior are entitled to 
assistance in making their social, educational, 
and occupational plans or adjustments. 

Education should be made available to all, 
and school attendance required until the age of 
sixteen, at least. Everyone, regardless of color, 
location of residence, or financial standing 
should be enabled to obtain a sound elementary 
school training. The present Army testing 
program reveals that many young men in this 
country have never been trained to read or to 
write. 

The time of young people, until they are 
twenty-one, may well be filled with three types 
of purposeful activity: they should attend school 
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for as long as their ability and the needs of so- 
ciety justify such a procedure; whenever, after 
they reach the age of sixteen, a work-and-wages 
experience will be more beneficial to them than 
is schooling, they should secure employment, 
in private industry if possible; or they should 
be enrolled on a public work project. Private 
employment is to be preferred, because the drive 
for production is stimulated by the profit mo- 
tive, and improvement in skill is recognized by 
an increase in pay. But a public work project 
can give priority of employment to the most 
needy, rather than the most experienced young 
workers, and the tasks can be rotated to give 
instruction in a variety of skills. 

The secondary school curriculum should be 
strengthened and enriched, and those spiritual 
and ethical ideals which are implicit in all great 
books should be stressed. All pupils should re- 
ceive training for work, health, leisure, home- 
life, and citizenship. College preparatory train- 
ing should be maintained at a high level of pro- 
ficiency, and non-college courses might be ex- 
panded to include consumer education, intro- 
ductory sociology, and practical psychology. 
Whatever new subjects are added should have 
genuine relationship to the requirements and 
opportunities in occupations, and to training 
for home and community life. 

Barriers to youth employment must be re- 
moved, Schools can assist in this process by 
furnishing broader training which includes 
work experience. The public, especially leaders 
in labor, industry, and the professions should be 
brought to realize that discrimination against 
youth is unfair. On-coming workers, like other 
people, have a right to employment suited to 
their abilities, their needs, and their potentiali- 
ties for development. 

Self-imposed hard tasks are good, not be- 
cause they are tough, but because they stimulate 
the intellectual and moral growth of students. 
Perseverance and the mastery of difficult work 
produce a strengthening of the will and the en- 
durance; some of the psychological breakdowns 
now occurring in military training centers might 
have been prevented had youth been accustomed 
in school to continued hard work and self- 
discipline. School standards should not be low- 
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ered; but the standards of student achievement 
might be raised, if some administrators ceased 
to keep from their students the realizations that 
failure, hard work and success are all three es- 
sential to growth. 

The prevention of delinquency among young 
people concerns all persons who are interested 
in character building. Education which is 
adapted to the needs and interests of youth will 
do much to guide them into constructive be- 
havior patterns, Consideration for the rights of 
others, self-respect and self-restraint are lessons 
which young people should learn throughout all 
their years in school as well as elsewhere. 

Discipline gained through academic and vo- 
cational subject training, and through participa- 
tion in sports, should be given new emphasis. 
Parents and teachers have tried to protect youth ; 
have not wished them to be restrained, or lim- 
ited in their actions or choices. But students have 
elected athletics and volunteered for military 
service, two fields of activity in which obedience 
and discipline are of primary importance. One 
of the best methods to assist youth to mature is 
through association with adults, not in recrea- 
tional play so much as in hiking, camping, or 
similar group experiences, and in campaigns of 
social service or for civic progress. 

The creative powers of youth should be de- 
veloped through training in the use of leisure, 
and the extra-curricular activities in schools 
might be the basis for interests in later life. Re- 
lief from the repetitive operations characteristic 
of many occupations may be obtained through 
music, the decorative or practical arts, or in serv- 
ice for others. Young people should discover 
that the development of any skill is a factor in 
creating a happy life, and that such skills can be 
acquired with no great expenditure of money or 
demand for rare materials. Youth should be en- 
couraged to discover that work for the joy of ac- 
complishment is one of the most satisfying ex- 
periences of life. 

Recreational programs should be arranged for 
young people who have left school, but who 
have neither established their own homes nor 
been drawn into the life of the community. The 
projects might be youth-planned and admin- 
istered, with a minimum of adult supervision; 
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for an active, out-going, unselfish use of leisure 
time is more normal and salutary than continued 
passive acceptance of commercialized amuse- 
ments. 

Education is a continuous process; it does not 
cease when formal schooling ends. Recent years 
have seen tremendous growth in the number of 
adult education forums or groups, in the prep- 
aration of documentary films, informative radio 
programs, and the presentation of economic and 
scientific knowledge through books which ap- 
peal to the layman. An informed citizenry is so 
essential to the functioning of democracy that 
all these educative trends should be encouraged. 
One of the finest contributions which teachers 
can make to encourage adult education is to 
teach students to read and to think creatively. 

The spiritual aspect of education should never 
be neglected. The current emphasis on voca- 
tional training may quite normally be succeeded 
by a reemphasizing of the value of the “hu- 
manities.”” Youth does need to be trained for 
self-supporting work, to take his place as a con- 
tributing citizen of the democracy; but he must 
also become a good and true human being. His 
initiative, his spirit of adventure and achieve- 
ment should be stimulated toward constructive 
ends, Familiarity with the great ideas, ideals, 
and personalities of his own nation and of the 
world can be of most service in helping him to 
develop his own philosophy of life. 

The ultimate concern of educators will not be 
the prediction of the political, economic, and 
educational aspects of the world in the future. 
Essential as it is for teachers to apprehend such 
developments and to assist youth to understand 
the situations with which they may be con- 
fronted, the real problem is to build within 
young people the kind of confidence which will 
enable them to cope with whatever difficulties 
may arise. The attempt to foretell the shape of 
things to come is of less consequence than the 
endeavor so to shape the boys and girls that they 
can meet the future unafraid, confident that they 
have been trained to solve their own problems 
and to make their own contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Surely such youth guidance may be ac- 
cepted as the peculiar civic responsibility to be 
met by the education-trained woman. 
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OF THEIR POWER AND INFLUENCE 


We see before us a great procession. Here march 1,000,000 men and women, those who teach the 
sons and daughters of the nation. Some are about to relinquish their duties, but behind press an 


added 285,000 from whose numbers . . 


. replacements will be drawn. . . . Here is a mighty army 


of intelligent Americans, counting among their number representatives of all our races, all our 


nationalities, all our creeds. . . . 
We cannot view this spectacle . . 


. without our minds leaping beyond to consider that vaster 


multitude in whose service this army of teachers is enlisted. That multitude consists of more than 
a fifth of the nation, the 28,000,000 children and youth of our schools... . 

When we consider: the total significance of (the teacher’s) function in society . . . we see that 
teachers are truly indispensable; that their quality is a matter of deep concern to us all... . 
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Report of the Committee on 
Legislative Gnformation 


An issue which carries a discussion of the topic, “Civic Responsibilities of 
Education-Trained Women” would certainly be incomplete without a word from 
the Committee on Legislative Information. They have provided material for this 
section which should be seriously considered by all our readers, as well as two of 
the major articles. How well informed are we? 


HE DEVELOPMENT of a program of activity 
Te the Committee on Legislative Informa- 
tion during the past months has been very halt- 
ing. The need of getting together in a group 
conference or two has been urgent but im- 
possible. The task before the committee is a 
tremendous and an important one. Knowledge 
and understanding of problems leading to and 
growing out of local and federal legislation are 
most essential. Participation in the promotion of 
constructive legislation based upon such know!l- 
edge and understanding should definitely be- 
come a part of Pi Lambda Theta activities. 

One of the problems facing the committee 
was to decide upon what phases and types of 
legislation should receive attention. This was in- 
deed difficult in the face of the many fields of 
activity in which the present war situation has 
involved us. The members agreed that we 
should limit ourselves for the present to the 
problems pertaining to education, women, and 
children. 

Another difficult problem was how to get 
material before our members and in what form. 
Much of the value of assembling material de- 
pends upon getting reports to members at cru- 
cial times which would mean distribution of 
bulletins more often than the JOURNAL is pub- 
lished. How to make a study of the current 
legislation part of the chapter program was 
another source of concern. The fact that a study 
of legislative matters necessarily involves sub- 


ject matter which is controversial in nature has 
been seriously considered. 

The committee comes to the presentation of 
the material which appears in this issue of the 
JouRNAL with the feeling of making only a very 
slight beginning in inaugurating a legislative 
information program among our groups. The 
reports presented in this issue deal with federal 
legislation only. Most of the members of the 
committee felt that such problems as juvenile 
delinquency and child labor legislation could 
and should be dealt with from the standpoint 
of state and local communities. There should, 
however, be some opportunity for interchange 
of views and information on these topics which 
perhaps can be dealt with at some later time. 

The following presentation of fine material 
on federal legislation has been prepared by Mil- 
dred M, Wharton, Anna D. Halberg, and Agnes 
Samuelson. The particular trend in legislation, 
as emphasized by Miss Samuelson, to by-pass 
the office of Education both on federal and state 
levels, and boards of education should be of 
deep concern to all of us. In the pressure of 
many problems, too little time is devoted to 
pointing out the danger points in such bills and 
giving suggestions as to what can be done. 

Miss Wharton and Miss Halberg have se- 
lected and carefully analyzed a number of pend- 
ing bills; their reports should help immensely 
in directing our thinking on legislative matters. 

FriEDA HERBST, Chairman 
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Some Federal Bills 


Trend in Federal Bills 


The division of legislation is interested in all 
legislation on federal and state levels, especially 
measures which pertain to public welfare and 
education. Certain bills call for special attention 
at this time and for evaluation in terms of their 
administrative procedure as well as their pro- 
gram objectives. 

A trend to by-pass the Office of Education on 
the federal level and the state department of 
education on the state level and the boards of 
education on the local level appears to be de- 
veloping in a number of the proposed programs. 
The tendency seems to be to set up special agen- 
cies or new bureaus to handle programs which 
affect public education or function in the public 
schools. Our American schools were established 
to assure educational advantages to all and are 
the channels through which tax funds appro- 
priated for the enlargement of the scope of the 
educational program should function. A few 
examples are given to illustrate the issues in- 
volved. 


Federal Aid Bills Clear Through Official 
School Channels 


The federal aid bills S. 637 and H.R. 2849 do 
not violate this principle. They provide that 
all funds are to clear through official school 
authorities on all levels—the Office of Educa- 
tion, state departments of education, and the 
local school boards. 


Types of Bills Which Do Not Clear Through 
Established Educational Channels 


1, §. 1721 (the school lunch program) 

a. This bill provides for the maintenance, 
expansion, and operation of school lunch 
and milk programs, school canning and 
garden projects, and calls for an appro- 
priation of $80,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and such sum as 
may be necessary for each succeeding 
year. 

b. This bill is now in the hands of the com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry. Sen- 


ator Guy M. Gillette of Iowa is a. mem- 
ber of this committee. 

c. The administration of this program is 
lodged in the Department of Agriculture. 

2. S. 1509, H.R. 3846, and S. 1617 (relating to 
the readjustment of returning military per- 
sonnel into civilian life) 

a. S. 1509 and H.R. 3846 seek to handle the 
educational aspects of veteran legislation 
through regular educational channels, 

b. S. 1617 is receiving the most consideration, 
however. Title III deals with the education 
of veterans and provides that the whole 
program shall be handled by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. It does not 
place education in the hands of the schools 
and colleges where it rightfully belongs. 

c. The schools and colleges are entirely ca- 
pable of handling the educational end of 
this program. It should be assigned to 
them. There is no reason for using some 
other agency. The education of veterans 
should be routed through official school 
channels, 

3. The Lanham Act (pending Norton Amend- 
ment) 

a. This pending Norton amendment is an- 
other case in point. 

b. This amendment authorizes ‘the adminis- 
trator without regard to any other pro- 
visions in this title . . . to provide facilities 
for the care of children, to establish and 
operate child-care centers, and to advise 
and assist in the establishment and opera- 
tion of child-care facilities.” 

c. This amendment means direct federal con- 
trol of these schools exercised by an agency 
of government (FWA) that is not pre- 
pared to render educational service. 

4. Other Measures 

a. An analysis made of 65 bills in the House 
and about two-thirds of that number in the 
Senate show that with the exception of 
the federal aid bills and several others, the 
vast majority by-pass the Office of Educa- 
tion, which is the official federal educa- 
tional agency. 
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These Things Can Be Done 


1. Have the facts presented at the meetings. 

2. Ask the local chapter to include programs on 
federal legislation in planning their yearbooks 
for 1944-45. 
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3. Get in touch with the Senators and Repre- 


sentatives in Congress with reference to 
needed revision if these bills are to pass. 
. Get other influential citizens to do likewise. 


Prepared by AGNES SAMUELSON 


Federal Aid for Education* 


Few members of the education profession 
are unaware of the federal aid to education bills 
now before Congress. Prior to the Senate de- 
bate on S. 637 last October, practically every 
teachers association in the country took some 
action relative to the measure. 

Present status of the federal aid bills. S. 637, 
sponsored by Senators Lister Hill of Alabama 
and Elbert Thomas of Utah, now rests in the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
having been returned there from the floor of 
the Senate on October 20, 1943, after five days 
of intense debate. This action was the result 
of the opposition’s attaching an unacceptable 
amendment to the bill. 

H.R. 2849, sponsored by Congressman Ram- 
speck of Georgia, is now in the House Com- 
mittee on Education. Hearings on this measure 
are tentatively scheduled for June 6. 


Briefly, the bills provide: 


1. That $300,000,000 be appropriated for 
distribution to the states—$200,000,000 on the 
basis of average daily attendance, for use in 
meeting the current emergencies in financing 
public elementary and secondary schools, and 
$100,000,000 according to a formula for the 
purpose of more nearly equalizing educational 
opportunities among and within the states. 

2. That the federal government shall exer- 
cise no control or supervision over the public 
schools in any state. 

3. That schools for minority groups shall 
share equitably in the funds. 


Essential elements in the legislation 


1. The proposed Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck 
legislation—S. 637-H. R. 2849—is a wartime 
measure. 


2. Its provisions are intended to offset a 
serious emergency now existing in public edu- 
cation. 

3. Its purpose is to assist in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity in the United States. 

4. It provides for federal aid without fed- 
eral control, and in this respect is in accord 
with American practices in effect since the 
earliest years of our government. 

5. It protects the interests of minority 
groups. 

6. It requests a federal appropriation for 
education in the states and local communities 
to be used according to the provisions set up. 


Arguments favoring federal aid to the states 
for education 


1. Federal aid for education is but an inevi- 
table aspect of the necessary expansion of the 
functions of the federal government. 

2. Federal aid for education is within the 
purview of the constitutional powers granted 
to the Congress and ‘has been so declared 
by the courts. 

3. Federal aid for education is already a 
long-established practice as is exemplified by 
the land grants to the states for education, and 
by federal appropriations for land-grant col- 
leges and for vocational education. 

4. The federal government has an inescapa- 
ble interest in the maintenance of public edu- 
cation, and it must bear with the states the 
financial burden of supporting educational fa- 
cilities, This interest is based on the facts that 
(a) citizens of the states are none-the-less citi- 
zens of the nation and public schools are a 
necessary agency for the training of citizens 


* These are the arguments set forth by the National 
Education Association in its handbook, Federal Aid for 
Education—Now, published in March, 1944. 
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for a democratic nation; (b) there is a high 
degree of mobility of the population of the 
United States, there being nearly one-fourth of 
the native-born people of the United States who 
do not live in the state of their birth, and 
consequently, poor schools in any state affect 
all the states; and (c) the bestowing of citizen- 
ship upon Negroes through the Fourteenth 
Amendment creates a special obligation upon 
the federal government which has never been 
adequately or fairly discharged. 

5. Federal aid for education is necessary to 
the reduction of inequalities of educational op- 
portunities, There are the most appalling dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity both among 
and within the states. These differences are not 
due to lack of effort on the part of the states, 
it being an established fact that the states hav- 
ing the smallest amount of funds for schools 
are among the states having the most diversified 
tax systems at the highest rates. They are due 
to economic conditions largely beyond the con- 
trol of the states and their communities; dif- 
ferences in wealth, income, and taxpaying abil- 
ity; in the extent of absentee ownership of 
national resources and industries; and differ- 
ences in the number of educable children in 
proportion to adults, the poor states and com- 
munities having the largest proportionate num- 
ber of children. 

6. Federal aid to the states for education 
is compatible with the national character of 
the economic system from which public rev- 
enues are derived. A large part of the business 
and industry of the entire United States is 
owned and controlled by a few large corpora- 
tions doing a national business but located in 
a few large financial and industrial centers. 
Furthermore, the interstate character of busi- 
ness and the operation of holding companies 
and other corporate devices close the doors of 
some of the most lucrative sources of public 
revenue to many of the states. The taxing power 
must become commensurate to the units of 
economic organization to be taxed. 

7. It is an accepted principle of American 
government that wealth, income, and privileges 
should be taxed wherever they are found and 
the revenue expended for public services wher- 
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ever they are needed. Federal aid for education 
is thoroughly compatible with that principle. 

8. Recognizing the control of education as 
a state function, federal aid should be granted 
without federal control of education in such 
matters as the selection of personnel, the de- 
termination of the curriculum, and the methods 
of teaching, and without the dictation of poli- 
cies long controlled by the states. Control of 
education is a matter of policy wholly subject 
to the will of the people and not an inevitable 
concomitant of financial support. 


School Lunch Program* 


Funds for school milk and school lunches 
have for some time been made available to 
local communities through the Department of 
Agriculture. This program was primarily de- 
signed as an aid in the disposal of surplus 
commodities. Indemnity payments were later 
made by the Department to local schools or 
approved sponsoring organizations for the local 
purchase of commodities used for the lunches. 
The WPA provided administrative and tech- 
nical help until its organization was dissolved. 

This Department of Agriculture program ex- 
pires in June. An attempt to extend it in its 
present form was voted down in the House 
in March. So far, the subject has not been re- 
opened there, but plans are being laid to intro- 
duce a bill soon. 

Three proposals, however, are before the 
Senate, all now in the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. Briefly, they are as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1721 (by Senator Wagner of New York)— 
providing for the appropriation of $80,000,000 
to be administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in direct negotiation with schools or boards 
of education to provide food for school lunch 
programs, 

S. 1820 (by Senator Russell of Georgia)— 
providing for an appropriation of $65,000,000 
(and up to $100,000,000 in future years) to be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide food and $3,00,000 on a state matching 
basis to be administered by the U. S. Office of 
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Education to assist state and local school au- 
thorities “in establishing, maintaining, expand- 
ing and operating school lunch and milk pro- 
grams.” 

S. 1824 (by Senators Smith of South Caro- 
lina and Ellender of Louisiana)—providing 
$50,000,000 annually on a state matching basis 
to be administered through state departments 
of education according to state plans approved 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

S. 1721 sets up a federally-controlled pro- 
gram. S. 1820 is a compromise measure grant- 
ing the principal administration to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but making a gesture 
toward co-operation with school authorities. 
S. 1824 puts the entire school lunch program 
in the hands of educational agencies—federal, 
state and local, with the principal administra- 
tion by state and local authorities. Hearings on 
S. 1820 and S, 1824 have been held. 

The need for federal aid in providing a noon 
lunch at school to every child who should have 
it arises out of a number of basic reasons. Many 
thousands of school children are getting an 
insufficient supply of food—insufficient either 
in quantity or in essential nutritional elements, 
or both. Children come to school hungry be- 
cause, due to poverty or improvidence, their 
homes fail to provide sufficient food or the 
right kind of food from a nutritional stand- 
point. In cases where mothers are employed 
outside the home the children frequently come 
to school with an inadequate breakfast and with 
a lunch which has been poorly selected or 
packed, or frequently without any lunch at all. 
These children need lunches at school planned 
by competent nutritionists and served with a 
minimum of cost to them as part of the school’s 
health instruction. 

From an educational point of view S. 1824 
seems most worthy of teachers’ support. Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
best expresses reasons for supporting this par- 
ticular measure in a letter written by him to 
Speaker Rayburn of the House of Representa- 
tives on February 15, 1944. Excerpts from that 
letter follow: 


“It is my feeling that a program for school lunches 
and nutrition instruction should be considered basi- 
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cally as a part of the educational facilities and services 
to be furnished by our schools rather than as an 
adjunct to Government activities in unemployment 
relief and the distribution of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

“If the program is to operate effectively it must 
achieve a position of stability and local control so 
that it may secure and train school lunch managers, 
set up adequate accounting systems, find or construct 
suitable rooms for school lunch purposes, provide 
certain essential items of equipment and make the 
best possible use of community school lunch resources. 
Efficiency of school lunch operation, sanitary con- 
siderations, and the potential contribution to the 
instructional programs are of such far-reaching im- 
portance that they must not be made subject to such 
frequently changing programs as public relief and 
agricultural marketing. 

“The school lunch should, I believe, become an 
integral part of the schools’ instructional program. 
Important subjects like the proper selection and eating 
of food have such significant consequences in health 
that they must become a matter of daily concern to 
the school. Moreover, instruction in such fields as 
health education, home economics, agriculture, nu- 
trition education and many others can’ obviously be 
made more realistic by utilizing the activities involv- 
ing planning, supplying, and serving school lunches. 
If the program is integrated with the instructional 
facilities of the schools, the well-established relation- 
ships between the United States Office of Education 
and local school systems may be effectively employed 
in producing stability and economy of operation.” 


Stabilization and Continuance 


of the OPA* 


In the next few weeks the life of OPA 
hangs in the balance. The Emergency Price 
Control Act expires on June 30, 1944. Senator 
Wagner has introduced a bill (S. 1764) to 
extend the Act to June 30, 1945. Congressman 
Spence has introduced a similar bill (H.R. 
4376) in the House, Hearings are being held 
on both bills before their respective Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency. 

Amendments to these two bills designed to 
weaken the nation’s price control structure will 
be proposed by high-pressure interest groups 
who are trying to persuade their Congressmen 
that the controls over their particular enter- 
prises should be scrapped. OPA will be subject 
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to even greater attacks than in the past. Sug- 
gestions will be made that its term and ap- 
propriations be reduced; that its powers be 
curtailed or distributed among several agencies ; 
and that enforcement be so tied with the courts 
as to delay and complicate the administration 
of the program. 

The present price controls, perhaps inade- 
quate in many respects, have nevertheless pro- 
tected consumers from “what might have been” 
in terms of skyrocketing living costs. The OPA 
has had a considerable measure of success in 
keeping prices down. It is to the advantage of 
consumers that the agency be continued, though 
strengthened where obviously weak. 

The National Education Association, in its 
testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on March 15, indicated 
what price control means to the teaching pro- 
fession, The National Education Association's 
statement is reproduced in full below: 


“Teachers of the United States have a special stake 
in the success of the federal program of price control 
and rationing. Their salaries are low, reaching an av- 
erage figure of about $1625 during the current school 
year. The average salary of teachers has increased 
slightly during the war period, but not enough to 
offset the increase in cost of living. The average pur- 
chasing power of teachers, even as measured by the 
conservative index of cost of living of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is about 10 per cent less now than 
in the school year of 1939-40, which was the winter 
following the outbreak of the war in Europe. 

“Teachers realize, however, that their position 
would be much worse had it not been for price con- 
trols. During the corresponding period in World War 
I, prices rose so rapidly that the purchasing power 
of the average teacher's salary went down 19 per cent. 

“Teachers and many other white-collar workers 
have shared only slightly in the wartime increase in 
national income. The National Education Association 
has consistently worked for increases in salaries of 
teachers, to offset the increases in cost of living and 
to raise the substandard salaries now paid to many 
teachers. We realize, however, that the limited suc- 
cess which has been achieved in raising salaries of 
teachers can be nullified by further increases in cost 
of living. 

“In view of these considerations affecting teachers 
and other professional workers with low and fixed 
incomes, we submit the following recommendations: 

“First. That legislation be enacted to continue price 
controls and rationing as an important part of the 
federal program to prevent inflation. 
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“Second. That plans for the future administration of 
price controls and rationing provide for enlarging 
substantially rather than reducing the present per- 
sonnel and appropriations. 

“Third. That, if any change be made in the present 
basic legislation authorizing the control of prices, it 
be in the direction of strengthening rather than weak- 
ening the controls provided for in existing legisla- 
tion, 

“The next year will be critical in the prevention 
of further inflation. Efforts may be made to secure 
greater flexibility in price ceilings, to subdivide the 
administrative authority over price control and ration- 
ing, to limit further the powers of the enforcement 
agency, and to reduce the staff for the enforcement of 
the price-control law. Such efforts should be defeated, 
Weakening of price control may be profitable for the 
time being for certain groups but we believe that the 
ultimate results would be harmful to the nation as a 
whole.” 


Postwar Military Training* 

The question of universal military training 
after the war is one of the most fundamental 
in this nation’s history. All members of the 
teaching profession, along with every father 
and mother in the country, should be concerned 
with the issue which is being raised in Con- 
gress by two bills now before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House. 

H.R. 3947, introduced by Congressman May 
of Kentucky, provides that every able-bodied 
male citizen shall serve in the Army or Navy 
for one year and “shall begin such training 
when he attains the age of seventeen years, or 
immediately upon the successful completion of 
the full course of an accredited high school 
or preparatory school, which ever first occurs.” 

H.R. 1806, introduced by Congressman 
Wadsworth, makes similar provision for one 
year of compulsory training but specifies that 
it shall be taken “upon attaining the age of 
eighteen years, or within three years thereafter” 
according to the preference of the trainee. 

The Army wants a straight-out military train- 
ing program, The Navy may be willing to sub- 
stitute N.R.O.T.C, for the one-year of training 
proposed in H.R. 3947. 

Another development in prospect is the ap- 
pointment, under House Resolution 465, of a 
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twenty-one-man House Committee to study 
long-time military needs and to develop recom- 
mendations. This committee may be headed by 
Representative Clifton A. Woodrum, of Vir- 
ginia, who told the House 17 years ago, accord- 
ing to a recent release, “I want to see America 
go forward with a steady, orderly, and pro- 
gressive strengthening of her military estab- 
lishment.” 

At a recent meeting in Chicago of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee of the American 
Council on Education and of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, a statement was adopted relative to 
this possibility of universal military service. 

The statement in full is quoted below: 


“In our judgment it is unwise to commit the nation 
at this time to a year of universal military service 
for the following reasons: 

“Present military mecessity—Under the Selective 
Service Act, the present personnel needs of the Armed 
Forces are being met so far as the nation’s resources 
of manpower permit. It therefore follows that the 
proposed year of compulsory military service is to be 
conceived in terms of a postwar, not a current, under- 
taking. No basic change in the present Selective Serv- 
ice System is necessary to provide required military 
personnel, not only for the period of the war, but 
also for the period immediately following the defeat 
of our enemies. 

“Longtime military necessity—Since the proposed 
year of compulsory military service is not a question 
of immediate military necessity, it must be appraised 
in long-range terms. In these terms it is clearly im- 
possible at this time to debate fairly and intelligently 
the question of whether compulsory military service 
is a national military necessity. No one can foresee 
the international situation which will exist when Ger- 
many and Japan are defeated. Neither the international 
political nor the international military situation can 
be calculated while the war is still in progress. 
Prophecies on this subject and debate thereon at this 
time may prove detrimental to sound national policy 
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and to the unity of the United Nations. 

“Policing the peace—When this war is over, it may 
be necessary to maintain a large standing army to 
police the peace, and this may force us to adopt 
compulsory military training. No one is in a position 
now, however, to forecast fully the international 
responsibilities of the nation after the war, and 
certainly not the responsibilities that relate to the 
occupation of foreign territories. Until the postwar 
national situation is clarified, it seems to us extremely 
unwise and even dangerous to commit the nation to 
such a revolutionary change in fundamental national 
policy as would the establishment of compulsory 
military service. 

“The American military tradition—Our American 
democratic tradition is strongly set against a large 
standing army. We, along with the great body of 
Americans, will support a year of compulsory military 
service when we are convinced that the safety of the 
nation requires it. We are unreservedly for adequate 
preparedness, but we see great dangers in any un- 
necessary break with our tested democratic tradition 
respecting compulsory military service in times of 
peace. 

“The opinion of the young men now fighting the 
war—The year of proposed military service, if 
adopted, will directly affect the children of the men 
who are now fighting in our armed forces. These 
men should have a voice in determining the de- 
sirability and soundness of compulsory military serv- 
ice. Their opinions cannot, however, be determined 
until the war is over. This constitutes another strong 
reason for delaying decision until peace has come. 

“The nature of the peace—The American people 
are fighting this war with the high hope that it will 
eventuate in an enduring peace. We all look for 
measures of international cooperation which will re- 
duce the necessity for largescale postwar military 
establishments. If, against the background of these 
great expectations, a year of compulsory military 
training is urged, many Americans will interpret such 
action as a signal for the return of the cynicism of 
the 1920's or as an admission that we shall all con- 
tinue to live in an armed camp and that the hopes of 
a more peaceful world are not to be realized.” 


*Prepared by MILDRED M. WHARTON 


War Area Child Care Act Legislation** 


The Thomas Bill S. 1130 (passed by the Sen- 
ate June 30, 1943, and known as the War- 
Area Child Care Act) provides for a well- 
rounded war time program for the care of 
children of mothers employed in essential war 
activities, This bill will initiate a comprehensive 


program of services in child-care providing 
health, recreation and general welfare to meet 
the varying needs of families, including super- 
vision of foster homes, before and after school 
care of school age children, and counseling 
service for working mothers, The program ap- 
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plies to all children under sixteen living in war 
areas whose mothers are employed in essential 
war industries or activities. 

The Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office 
of Education will administer the funds obtained 
through S. 1130. It is proposed that twenty 
million dollars annually be made available 
through grants-in-aid to states which have one 
or more war areas. States will use existing 
public and private agencies to administer the 
child-care program, the line of administration 
to be from local communities to state govern- 
ment to the Federal government. The Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau report 
that forty-two states have already formulated 
state programs and so are ready to put plans 
into action as soon as S. 1130 is passed. The 
Bill does not provide for a permanent program 
of child care but is purely a war measure. In 
order to reduce absenteeism and juvenile delin- 
quency, make it possible for the Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education, set 
up to care for children, to continue their co- 
operative programs on the Federal level, and 
to prevent more confusion and delay through 
the passage of the amendment to the Lanham 
Act introduced by Representative Norton of 
New Jersey on September 14, 1943; it is urgent 
that S. 1130 be acted on promptly. 

Pi Lambda Theta can be a vigorous and ef- 
fective force in promoting constructive legis- 
lation. To think through problems of signifi- 
cance in the area of human welfare and to act 
because of deep understanding convictions is 
the basis of all democratic government. It is 
indeed significant to see ten national organiza- 
tions united in their efforts to pass the Thomas 
Bill so children of war workers may have ade- 
quate war time services. The organizations listed 
below have taken their stand. 


1. American Association of University 
Women 

2. The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion 

3. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

4. American Home Economics Association 

5. General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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6. National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

. National Council of Jewish Women 

. National Service Star Legion 

. National Education Association 

. National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion 
What are the chapters of Pi Lambda Theta 

doing to face realistically the problems of our 

children in war time? 
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Education of Veterans** 


S. 1767 introduced by Senator Clark of Mis- 
souri entitled “Education of Veterans” was 
passed by the Senate and it is expected the 
House will approve the measure after the Con- 
gressional recess. 

Eligibility to participate is limited to “all 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States in active service on or after September 
16, 1940, who shall have been discharged or 
relieved therefrom under honorable conditions 
. . . Provided, That such person shall have been 
in active service not less than six months, or 
was discharged within such period by reason 
of an actual service-incurred injury or dis- 
ability, and provided further, that the educa- 
tion or training of such person was interrupted 
or prevented by such service, or requires a re- 
fresher or retraining course in no event to ex- 
ceed one year, to fit him for employment or 
profession.” 

The administration of the program according 
to the present bill will be under the direction 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. The President is to 
appoint a “Director of Service Men’s Education 
and Training” who will be assisted by an Ad- 
visory Council composed of the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, Federal Security Administrator, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs who shall 
be chairman, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, “and six representatives of the public, to 
be appointed by the President on the recommen- 
dation of the Administrator, at least four of 
whom shall be recognized leaders in the field 
of education.” 

The provision placing the administration of 
funds in the Veterans’ Bureau has proven a 
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controversial question in educational groups. It 
seems essential for the development of an edu- 
cational program that the direction of all edu- 
cational work be placed under the guidance of 
our regular education agencies, 

The bill provides for one year’s education on 
the college level for all those who have had a 
minimum of six months’ service. Veterans may 
select the schools they wish to attend. Their 
decision to go to school must be reached “not 
later than two years after the date of discharge, 
or two years after the date of termination of the 
war, which ever is later.” Further training is 
possible as follows: “A further period of edu- 
cation or training not exceeding three additional 
years may be provided for persons who have 
satisfactorily completed the first year of educa- 
tion or training in excess of the total period he 
served in the active service during the present 
war, exclusive of the six months’ qualifying 
service and also of any period of education or 
training which he may have received under the 
army specialized training program or the Navy 
College training program, or as a cadet at one 
of the service academies. Such persons shall be 
selected from those voluntarily applying for 
such further period of education or training.” 

A committee of twenty-one representing na- 
tional educational associations of which Dr. 
C. H. Marvin, President of George Washing- 
ton University, is chairman, has adopted a set 
of principles and indicated that the committee is 
of the opinion that the funds should be ad- 
ministered through authorized federal, state, 
and local educational agencies. 

The following list of principles form the 
broad “‘base-for-action” on the part of state and 
local leaders. 


1. That veterans’ education under this act 
should be administered through the au- 
thorized educational agencies, federal, 
state, and local. 

2. That certification of eligibility of the in- 
dividual in terms of military service and 
subsistence payments to individuals should 
rest with the Veterans’ Administration. 

3. That in each state there should be desig- 
nated or created a duly authorized edu- 
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cational agency which shall be broadly 
representative of the various levels and 
types of education whose functions should 
be: 


(a) To furnish lists of approved educa- 
tional or training institutions within 
the State 

(b) To advise and assist the approved 
educational or training institution 
furnishing training under this act 

(c) To determine, subject to policies to 
be established on a national basis, 
the amount of payments to the edu- 
cational or training institutions fur- 
nishing training under this act 

(d) To provide educational and voca- 
tional guidance 

4, That the educational or training institu- 
tion should determine the qualifications 
of the individual for study in such insti- 
tution and for continuance in courses. 

5. That the individual should be free to se- 
lect the institution in which he wishes to 
study and, after counselling, to select the 
program of study which he desires to pur- 
sue. 


Adult Education** 

S. 1670, introduced by Senator Thomas of 
Utah, states as its purpose “To promote the wel- 
fare of the people by establishing a publicly 
supported adult education program stemming 
from the State Universities and land-grant col- 
leges, by setting up a college and university 
adult education extension program separate 
from but supplemental to the co-operative agri- 
cultural extension service authorized by previous 
acts thus making broadly available to community 
groups and individuals full educational re- 
sources and research findings of these public in- 
stitutions of higher learning.” 

The college and university adult education 
program consists of giving instruction in non- 
agricultural subject matter to adult individuals 
and community groups. The bill authorized an 
appropriation of $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, $12,000,000 for 1946, 
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$16,000,000 for 1947, and $20,000,000 for 
19-48 and each following year. 

The program is to be administered by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. The institu- 
tions eligible for participation are to be certified 
by the Commissioner of Education by the chief 
executive of each state. 

Local and state control of participating in- 
stitutions is safeguarded by the following words: 
“That the provisions of this Act shall be so con- 
strued and administered as to maintain local 
and State initiative, control, and responsibility 
in the formulation and execution of this college 
and university adult extension program. Local 
and institutional control and authority in the 
conduct of this program shall be explicitly re- 
served to the States and their educational in- 
stitutions, particularly in respect to selection of 
teacher personnel, control of educational meth- 
ods, techniques, processes, and the determina- 
tion of course content, prerequisites for par- 
ticipation by individuals and groups, and stand- 
ards of instruction given.” 

It is probable this bill will be considered after 
the veterans education has been acted upon. 

The need for educating our citizens for the 
responsibilities involved in responsible govern- 
ment is indicated by the number of social prob- 
lems facing the country. They range from edu- 
cation, housing and delinquency to those of 
preparation for assuming the duties of adult 
life, The bill S. 1670 is a step in the right di- 
rection and so should interest all thinking par- 
ents and teachers as one way of extending edu- 
cational opportunities to adults. 





Equal Rights Amendment** 
Two constitutional amendments are before 
Congress giving women equal rights with men. 
The one before the House reads as follows: 
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“Men and women shall have equal rights through- 
out the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

“Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 


The amendment before the Senate on equal 
rights is written in different terms to meet some 
of the objections to the original proposal. 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

“The amendment shall take effect five years after 
the date of ratification.” 


There can be no question on the matter of 
equal rights for women. The question that con- 
cerns many groups is the wisdom of achieving 
such rights through constitutional amendment. 
Such rights may be achieved through state legis- 
lation and so in no way retard the steady prog- 
ress made by states in passing legislation for the 
protection of women in industry. 

Women’s organizations are divided on the 
merits of the Equal Rights Amendment as an 
instrument for securing equality for women. 
For example, the following are some of the or- 
ganizations which have declared themselves: 


For the Amendment 


National Woman's Party 

National Federation of 
Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

American Women Den- 
tists’ Assoc. 

American Federation of 
Soroptomist Clubs 

Pilot International 


Against the Amendment 


American Association of 
University Women 

National League of 
Women Voters 

National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. 

National Consumers’ 
League 

National Women’s Trade 
Union League 


** Prepared by ANNA D. HALBERG 
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Historians All! 


M*™ MINIVER, as she looked into “the con- 
vex driving-mirror could see, dwindling 
rapidly, the patch of road where they had stood ; 
and she wondered why it had never occurred to 
her before that you cannot successfully navigate 
the future unless you keep always framed be- 
side it a small clear image of the past.” Thus 
Jan Struther in the charming essay “A Drive 
into Scotland” deftly suggests the subtle but 
incontrovertible relationship of the past to pres- 
ent and future—for individuals, nations, and 
even associations like Pi Lambda Theta. How- 
ever, our “‘small clear image of the past” is now 
far too small. Printed in 1935, the first edition 
of the history of Pi Lambda Theta is both out 
of print and out of date, Nearly ten full, stirring 
years of growth and service have rolled by since 
this chronicle came from the press. To let our 
past accumulate thus unrecorded is nearly as 
gtievous an error as to fail to project plans and 
policies for the future of Pi Lambda Theta. 

With some such thought as this in mind, the 
National Board, during the meeting of Council 
in Toledo last June, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to assemble materials for 
revision of the history. A major responsibility of 
this group is the collection of data to bring the 
record of the organization up-to-date. But since 
time usually changes written as well as unwrit- 
ten history, another opportunity presents itself: 
reinterpretation of the early years in the light 
both of materials which may have become avail- 
able since 1935 and of changed viewpoints of 
members, for another decade often shows past 
events in a different perspective. 

Where are the materials for the history of 
Pi Lambda Theta? The volumes of The Journal 
reveal some, to be sure, and the minutes of the 
National Board meetings. The several card files 
in the office of the executive secretary and the 
financial records under the watchful eye of the 
treasurer constitute additional sources. But the 


most human and vital commentaries on the func- 
tioning of Pi Lambda Theta probably remain in 
the memories of countless members across the 
continent: national leaders, local officers, dele- 
gates and visitors to Council meetings, and mem- 
bers who have made Pi Lambda Theta a living 
reality in many colleges and communities. ; 

Although the history of Pi Lambda Theta can- 
not at the same time be the record of each chap- 
ter, the association exists for the benefit of people, 
individually and collectively. Without the func- 
tioning base in the local chapters, the national 
organization lacks a raison d’étre, Hence we 
solicit information of activities, projects, and 
services of local groups over the years as well 
as data on the undertakings of the organization 
on a national scale. 

To you, individually, we appeal. We ask you 
to unlock your personal diaries, and your chap- 
ter records too, to search your memories and to 
give us the benefit of your experience in and 
through Pi Lambda Theta that we as an organi- 
zation may be enriched and our record made com- 
plete. Oft-quoted though the sentence is, history 
does not repeat itself—that is, not by itself. You 
hold the key—for the telling. 

What responsibilities did you assume in Pi 
Lambda Theta? What problems were paramount 
during your association? What have been the 
most significant contributions of Pi Lambda 
Theta, in your opinion, both locally and national- 
ly? Do you have interesting clippings, programs, 
and records the existence and location of which 
we should know? 

Please write the committee chairman at Once 
your answers to these questions. Send also addi- 
tional information and sidelights you think in- 
teresting and illuminating. Address your letter to 

Dr. HELEN MCCRACKEN CARPENTER 
Assistant Professor of History 

Rhode Island State College 

Kingston, Rhode Island 
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the suggestions. Members were also invited to 
examine materials and program hints in- 
cluded in the “Kit’’ prepared by National. 
VI. Low cost—no charge exceeding one dollar has 
been made for any meeting planned by the Com- 
mittee for 1943-1944, 


The Program Committee of Alpha Delta 
Chapter is measuring success of its planning in 
terms of volunteer comments from Chapter 
members and in terms of interest indicated by 
increased attendance, The numerous comments 
have been most favorable and enthusiastic, and 
previous average attendance records have been 
far surpassed in spite of transportation difficul- 
ties. 

Such indications have been a source of en- 
couragement and satisfaction to the Committee, 
and, we hope, are indicative of a service to Pi 
Lambda Theta. 


PROGRAM FOR 1943-1944 


THEME: Educational Implications Relative to 
Problems of Mexican Youth in 
Southern California 


JULY 28, Wednesday—Dance Studio, Women’s Physi- 
cal Education Building, U.C.L.A. 
4:00-5.30 P.M. Traditional Joint Tea with Phi Delta 
Kappa 
Speaker: Miss Helen Heffernan 
Topic: Schools for the New World 
6:00-8:30 P.M. Pi Lambda Theta Buffet Supper and 
Business Meeting. President’s Report of the 
1943 Council Meeting at Toledo 
SEPT. 3, Friday—U.C.L.A. Pine Grove 
4:00-7:00 P.M. Joint Picnic Supper with Phi Delta 
Kappa. Initiation of our new Barbecue. Songs 
and games 
SEPT. 26, Sunday—Kappa Alpha Theta House 
3:00-4:00 P.M. Initiation 
4:00-5:30 P.M. Open Formal Tea, Honoring Dr. 
May Seagoe 
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Oct, 16, Saturday—Barker Brothers Store, Los An- 
geles 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Mary Louise Tea Room 
1:30-3:30 P.M. Auditorium 
Speaker: Attorney Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 
Topic: Educational Implications Relative to the 
War and Problems of Mexican Youth 
Nov. 19, Friday—Pasadena Athletic Club 
5:30 P.M. Founders’ Day Dinner, Southern Cali- 
fornia Pi Lambda Thetans 
Speaker: Ruth St. Denis 
Dec. 17, Friday—Home of Dr. Arthur P. McKinlay, 
Westwood 
5:00-8:30 P.M. Christmas Party 
Participatory Supper. Songs and games 
Election of new members 
JAN. 16, Sunday—Sigma Kappa House, Westwood 
10:00 A.M, Initiation 
10:30 A.M. Thirteenth Birthday Anniversary Break- 
fast 
Toastmaster: Dean J. Harold Williams 
Speaker: Dr. May Seagoe 
Topic: Alpha Delta Growing Up 
FEB, 12, Saturday—El Encanto Tea Room, Westwood 
12:00 Noon Luncheon. Senior Council in charge 
Speaker: Mrs. Irene Heineman 
Topic: Lincoln and our Theme 
MARCH 18, Saturday—Time and place to be arranged 
Afternoon Tea Meeting 
Speaker: Miss Elizabeth Sands 
Topic: Setting Up a Program for Better Under: 
standing of Problems of Mexican-American 
Youth 
APRIL 22, Saturday—Home of Mrs, Marvin L. Darsie, 
Westwood 
Afternoon Meeting. Neophytes in charge 
Election of new members 
Election of officers 
May .. ., Sunday—Home of Mrs, Edwin A. Lee 
Time to be arranged 
Initiation 
Installation of officers 
JuNE—Homecoming 
VIRGINIA M. BATES 
Alpha Delta 


Civic Education and Postwar Planning 


A study will be made of the probable politi- 
cal, economic, and social aspects of the postwar 
world, and an effort will be made to under- 
stand the implications of these topics for those 
in the field of education. For each topic, a well- 
established book will be suggested for back- 
ground reading, and an authority in each field 


will outline the points of the discussion, in which 
each member is urged to participate. 

Our program—“Civic Education and Postwar 
Planning’—is divided into four parts: (1) 
Minority Groups; (2) U. S. Foreign Policy; 
(3) Global Relationships; (4) The Changing 
Socio-politico-economic 


Scene. We invited 
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speakers who are authorities in these respective 
fields because of their connection with local 
civic and professional organizations, and per- 
sonal experience, and general understanding of 
the problem presented for discussion. To intro- 
duce each topic, four books were selected for 
their particular theme, the informational value 
and treatment of subject, or the point of view 
their authors had used to develop particular 
phases of our problem, viz. Herbert Agar’s 
“Time for Greatness,” Lippmann’s “U. S. For- 
eign Policy,” Wendell Willkie’s “One World,” 
and Laskey’s ‘Reflections on the Revolution in 
Our Time.” We felt that most of our members 
were, or at least should be, familiar with these 
timely publications, thus establishing a basis 
for general discussion of the topic in question. 

The program study section is an important 
part of our luncheon meetings held on Satur- 
days throughout the year (see calendar en- 
closed) to enable more of our members to at- 
tend. The greater number of our active member- 
ship consists of part-time students in Saturday 
morning classes. They come from such dis- 
tances as Hingham, Bridgewater, Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Bedford, Lowell, and Newburyport 
which require two or three-hour to all-day trips 
to Boston, if you remember transportation facili- 
ties in Massachusetts. The attendance at the 
first three meetings was 58, 28, and 58. Pledged 
members for fall and spring are included in the 
first and third figures ; the intervening date con- 
flicted with our January Commencement, and 
naturally took away some of our new members. 

Our first speaker was Miss Alice O’Connor, 
supervisor of the Division of Immigration and 
Americanization, Department of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Her topic 
was “Minority Groups” and her enthusiastic 
approval of Agar’s “Time for Greatness” was 
agreeably shared by those who had read the 
book, and appreciated by the few who had not. 
In addition to pointing out its outstanding 
qualities of style and sincerity, Miss O'Connor 
elaborated upon the significance and timeliness 
of the author’s treatment of one of our major 
problems—that of assimilating and accepting 
the foreign-born or members of minority racial 
gtoups with the full meaning of American 
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citizenship. Beyond the literary values of the 
book, the speaker developed her theme by using 
data and other pertinent information compiled 
from the activities of her department in adult 
education, and presenting from personal ex- 
periences many colorful illustrations of methods 
which had been successful in aiding immigrants 
here to adjust themselves to American ways of 
democratic living. Further discussion and ques- 
tioning brought out desired information con- 
cerning immigration policies and temporary ad- 
justments in educational, housing, and employ- 
ment services given to refugees from enemy- 
occupied countries. Repeal of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, and similar changes of policy in the 
postwar world must necessarily be brought 
about through legislation, but sectional differ- 
ences throughout the United States which here- 
tofore have bred color discrimination and racial 
prejudices can and should be dissolved through 
education and better understanding. 

At our second meeting for program study we 
were especially fortunate in having Mr. Thomas 
H. Mahony, a prominent Boston attorney, well- 
known throughout Massachusetts not only in 
judicial circles but also in matters of civic im- 
portance, a director of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of 1000, legal adviser of the Boston 
citizens’ committee for teachers’ rights (to con- 
tinue teaching after marriage), and an ardent 
advocate of a World Federation which would 
utilize the best and more practical provisions of 
the old League of Nations. This session was as 
good as any seminar I ever attended, the talk 
and subsequent discussion extending well into 
two hours. As a point of departure Mr. Mahony 
used Lippmann’s “U. S. Foreign Policy” but 
thoroughly disagreed with his proposals, dis- 
posing of them as unsound, impractical, and, in 
all probability, unpopular. The speaker re- 
viewed our earliest developments as a nation, 
the circumstances surrounding some of our 
earliest entanglements with foreign nations, 
tracing back to their common origin some of 
the more recent difficulties we have encountered 
in maintaining diplomatic, economic, and po- 
litical relationships on a world-wide scale. I was 
simply amazed to hear all of the American and 
European history I ever learned propounded 
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and reviewed in such an interesting and suc- 
cinct manner. (I wonder why they don’t write 
history books that way.) Discussion went on 
at great length, some of the members having 
definite impressions and ideas which they 
sought to clarify or resolve. The circumstances 
surrounding our failure to enter the League as 
a participating member were weighed in the 
light of our present military activities and recog- 
nition of the governments in exile, with pro- 
posed restoration of their sovereignty and terri- 
torial rights. Some gained little importance by 
virtue of this retrospection, while other points 
seemed to require urgent remedy. No attempt 
was made to commit ourselves on this particular 
question as it is undoubtedly one upon which 
there is a great divergence of opinion. What 
means will be brought to bear upon this par- 
ticular subject to bring it forward as a world 
policy depends upon many agencies, and teach- 
ers should make every effort to keep informed 
on all its phases. 

Our third meeting was based on the general 
subject of global! relationships, but our speaker, 
Mr, Arthur E. Whittemore, by-passed the 
Willkie book in favor of the day’s harvest of edi- 
torial clippings by “Uncle Dudley” of the Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. These dealt with a number of 
items dealing with British policies in the Far 
East, Near East, and commonwealths, and other 
items of immediate import. Mr. Whittemore is 
vice-chairman of the Massachusetts Committee 
of 1000 which I have already mentioned, which 
is made up of 40 or more of the most prominent 
members of the professions, academic represen- 
tatives of Harvard and Boston University, the 
clergy of all sects, and outstanding laymen, and 
an ever-increasing membership of ordinary citi- 
zens like myself, between 1000 and 1500 at the 
present time. Its purpose is “to mobilize all 
citizens, whatever their party or creed, who be- 
lieve that the United States, in the interest of its 
own people, should now declare and hereafter 
pursue an active policy for a peace founded on 
justice and maintained by the firm and con- 
certed action of all peace-loving nations.” It 
promulgates a policy of seeking what is best for 
the United States through international collab- 
oration and prepare the way for a just and last- 
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ing peace. It does not attempt to set up a definite 
policy at this time, but is carrying on a program 
which “emphasizes such action from month to 
month as will make good the next forward 
step, . . . the furnishing of members with in- 
formation to assist them in being more effective 
in their own right and as leaders in their own 
groups and communities.” (Mr. Whittemore is 
also a prominent Massachusetts attorney, and 
the husband of Mrs. Whittemore who gave us 
such able instruction on matters of taxation last 
year. ) 

Mr, Whittemore went on to explain in de- 
tail some of the methods of informing friends 
and acquaintances about such vital measures as 
UNRRA, its purposes, practices, and problems 
of administration, to enable us to carry out a 
more active role in the community. As an or- 
ganization we are not bound to any concerted 
action, but as individuals and teachers we may 
wish to affiliate with such an organization as 
the Massachusetts Committee of 1000. The fact 
that it is so earnestly concerned with congres- 
sional and executive action in the local and na- 
tional governments makes it ‘“‘an effective means 
of participating in a great popular movement 
in which government and public opinion shall 
move forward together to achieve an enlightened 
and continuous participation of the United 
States in world affairs.” These quoted statements 
are taken from some of the literature I have re- 
ceived which will be made available to the mem- 
bers who desire it. 

Our next meeting is a joint-assembly with 
Alpha Eta Chapter on the occasion of Dr. Anita 
Dowell’s visit to our respective chapters over 
the week-end of April 14-15. We expect about 
75 members from both chapters at our luncheon 
on Saturday the fifteenth. Our speaker will be 
Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, a member of Alpha 
Chapter, and at present located in Boston as the 
Assistant Regional Supervisor of the Federal 
War Agencies, She is an expert on child care, 
especially nursery school training, and we seem 
to have anticipated at least one of the proposed 
themes for program study next year by having 
her talk on the care of children of war-working 
mothers. 

I think I ought to include our banquet for 
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Initiation last week as our speaker, Dr. Homer 
W. Anderson, acting superintendent of schools 
in Newton, Massachusetts, talked on “Prospects 
in Education.” He has a brilliant educational 
background, and connections all the way down 
the line to NEA, etc. Evelyn Hornsey was toast- 
mistress, and all the members turned out in 
grand style, including some of the older ones 
in seniority like Lena Lord, now president of 
School of Education Alumni Association, Mabel 
Hatch, and even Mrs. James J. Storrow. There 
were 87 present at dinner. 

The fourth phase of our program study which 
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will cover the Changing Scene is practically a 
résumé of all the previous programs, We have 
been trying to get Miss Marie Carroll, chief of 
the reference service on International Affairs of 
the World Peace Foundation. She has written 
two books: “Key to League of Nations Docu- 
ments”—a guide to librarians, and a “Hand- 
book on International Relations.” It is possible 
that she will use “Presages to Peace” as a talk- 
ing point, with or without Laskey’s book. 
IRENE BRIERLEY 
Alpha Gamma 


Civic Education and Post-War Planning 


Washington Alumnz Chapter chose as its 
program theme for 1943-44 “Civic Education 
and Post-war Planning.” The thought was to in- 
dude some programs on the problems of 
minority groups. The theme for the preceding 
year had been ‘The War and Minority Groups,” 
but it had been rather neglected in the actual 
programs, Two aims were kept in mind during 
the planning of the program this year; one was 
to make each formal program contribute some- 
thing to the development of the theme, the other 
to use our own members as program material as 
far as possible, 

The first meeting in October was devoted to 
reports on the Biennial Council by our dele- 
gates, Theodosia Gronback and Harriet Wyse, 
who represented Zeta chapter at the Council. 

In November, for Founders’ Day, our speak- 
er was Dr. Eva Anderson, author of the recent 
book, “Chief Seattle,” and only woman mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Washington. Dr. Anderson is a member of 
Washington Alumnz Chapter. Her talk was en- 
titled “Chief Seattle and the Present Crisis.” It 
was enlightening to discover how pertinent to 
our present problems were some of the Indian 
chieftain’s ideas and how similar to the problems 
of minority groups today were the problems he 
and his people had to face. 

At our December meeting one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. W. W. Barr, reviewed briefly a num- 
ber of current books, both serious and other- 
wise, 


Our January meeting caused the program 
chairman some anxious moments, but turned out 
to be one of the most stimulating of the year. 
Rabbi Levine of Temple de Hirsch was original- 
ly scheduled to speak on the problems of minor- 
ity groups. Two days before the meeting illness 
forced him to cancel the engagement. But we 
were fortunate in being able to secure Dr. Erna 
Gunther, anthropologist and Curator of the 
Washington State Museum. She spoke on the 
“Scientific Basis of Race.” Her talk was splendid 
and led to a spirited discussion afterwards. 

The February meeting is always a tea with 
Zeta chapter and Phi Delta Kappa honoring 
students in the College of Education at the 
University of Washington. The social commit- 
tee provided a musical program. 

Dr. Worth McClure, Superintendent of 
Schools in Seattle, spent eight weeks in England 
during the winter visiting English Schools 
and exchanging ideas with British school men. 
At our March meeting he brought us “Footnotes 
on Britain” in a delightfully informal way. This 
report, of course, was very apropos of our theme. 

For the April meeting a panel discussion is 
planned on our students’ attitudes toward 
groups different from themselves, whether the 
group divisions be racial, social, intellectual, or 
what-not. Five members will form the panel and 
it is hoped that a lively discussion will follow 
with everyone present taking part. 

The May meeting will include installation 
of officers and affiliation, We are joining with 
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Zeta chapter for their final program, Mrs. Laile 
Bartlett will speak on the topic, ‘Can Home 
and Career Be Combined?” This program was 
planned by Zeta and is related to their theme. 

The year seems to have been quite success- 
ful. Interest has been expressed in all the pro- 
grams. The theme of the year has been followed 
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quite closely. Two speakers have been outsid- 
ers. The rest have come from our own group, 
Surely everyone who has attended the meetings 
has met some stimulating and challnging ideas, 


WINIFRED E. WETER, 
Washington Alumne 





The Cultural Contributions of Minority Groups 


Alpha Omicron chapter at Colorado State 
College of Education is studying minority 
groups this year. The programs have been fo- 
cusing attention upon the social, economic, re- 
ligious, and recreational practices and thinking 
of such groups within the United States and 
upon the effects of these practices and this 
thinking upon our community and national 
life. 

Many members of the chapter, upon gradu- 
ation, become teachers in public schools in 
Colorado or adjoining states. Frequently these 
schools are located in communities in which 
there are one or more minority groups. Teach- 
ers employed in such communities have a re- 
sponsibility for helping pupils from minority 
groups participate in and contribute satisfac- 
torily to school and community life. 

The specific purposes recognized in selecting 
this topic for study were (a) to inform chapter 
members about the social attitudes and customs 
and economic life of representative types of 
minority groups, (b) to help these members 
become aware of their responsibility as teach- 
ers in directing public opinion favorably to- 
ward minority groups, and (c) to help the 
members realize the contributions which pupils 
or adults of such groups might make to the 
social activities and classroom study of the 
school, 

A program committee of nine planned the 
work for the year. It recognized the impos- 
sibility of studying every minority group. 
Those chosen for study were selected because 
of the frequency with which they exist in com- 
munities or because an understanding of the 
group’s culture and contributions are impor- 
tant in the preparation of teachers. The groups 


chosen for study and report at the program 
meetings of the chapter were as follows: 


Cultural Contributions of Minority Groups 


November 11—The Negro 

November 17—Spanish-American and Mex- 
ican 

December 1—The American Indian 

January 12—The Greeks; the Italians 

January 26—Minority Religious Groups 

February 16—The Russians 

April 5—The Slavic Contribution 

April 19—The Jewish Contribution 


Each program was prepared and presented 
by a committee of student and faculty members 
of the chapter. The chairman of each such com- 
mittee was a member of the main program 
committee, Efforts were successfully made to 
include, in some of these committees, those 
who were initiated during the year. Each com- 
mittee studied the cultural contributions of one 
minority group and prepared a report which 
formed the program for one meeting of the 
chapter. Each committee member assumed te- 
sponsibility for part of the study and report. 
Information was secured from every possible 
source, The college reference librarian was 
supplied with the list of topics and assisted in 
locating information. In the report on the con- 
tributions of the American Indian, one faculty 
man particularly well-informed about this group 
took part. 

The reports made to the chapter were inter- 
esting. The various committees used, as exten- 
sively as was feasible, materials which illus- 
trated the contributions. Following the giving 
of reports at each meeting, the members of the 
chapter discussed the materials presented, 
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It is difficult to evaluate this series of pro- 
grams accurately. Some benefits will be realized 
only when the members undertake public school 
teaching positions. The programs, consisting of 
reports and discussions, were interesting and 
the attendance was excellent. The students and 
faculty members of the chapter have become 
better acquainted with one another, since the 
committees for the various programs included 
both faculty and students. The members have 
stated that some values of these programs con- 
sisted of the amount of information and under- 
standing gained about the different minority 
groups. It was difficult to secure complete in- 
formation about the cultural contributions of 
some groups. In fact, complete information is 
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probably not available for any group. For some 
groups, it was particularly difficult to locate re- 
liable materials and in such instances the com- 
mittees relied as much as possible upon per- 
sonal experiences of those who had come in 
close contact with these groups. 

The topic of study for the year is too large 
to be studied intensively in one year’s time. 
Probably, the work done this year should be 
considered exploratory rather than exhaustive. 
However, the reports and discussions have 
stimulated a keen interest in the whole problem 
and members have expressed a sincere desire 
to learn more about these groups. 

HELEN C, Davis 
Alpha Omicron 





Portland Alumne Chapter 


We felt our program theme “Children and 
Youth in a World at War’’ was very timely for 
our war production area. Since we had been 
exceedingly interested last year in plans made 
for the after school care of children of school 
age and the summer plans for these children, 
we asked one of our members, Dorothy Lensch, 
Recreation Director of the Bureau of Parks, to 
report to us early in the fall. 

Her report was most interesting, relating the 
fine work which that department was able to 
do to help solve many problems of children 
and youth. Some of the points of her report I 
shall state briefly: 

1. During the morning sessions of recreation 
areas there was a 100,000 turnover of 3 to 
12 year group. 

2. Bus loads of children from Vanport City 
(Defense housing town of 40,000 built in eight 
months) were taken to swimming pools in 
Portland. 

3. Recreation supervisors found great need 
for their help at trailer camps. 

4. A negro supervisor in one section proved 
very successful in his work. 

5. Community programs were provided for 
the 14 to 17 year old group as well as the 
younger children. 


6. Tried to meet the needs of the neglected 
15 and 16 year old boys. 

At another meeting Mr. Charles Fowler, 
Principal of one of the largest elementary 
schools in Portland and director of the Summer 
Day Care Centers in the city last summer, re- 
ported on the Day Care Centers which were 
operated under the supervision of the Portland 
Public Schools with Lanham Act Funds. He 
told of the activities carried on by local teachers, 
in most cases, who provided a daily program 
much in keeping with the interests of the indi- 
vidual child and the group. Many parents found 
this program of care very beneficial to their 
children and they were greatly appreciative. 
There were, however, many parents with no 
apparent interest in the daily welfare of their 
children while they were at work and were will- 
ing to let them roam the streets. Several members 
of our alumnz chapter gave their services to this 
activity. 

Two of our members reviewed current liter- 
ature on “War and the Children.” One of these 
was “In Defense of Children” by Dr. Bert 
Beverly. 

Dr. George V. Sheviakov, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Vanport City and Director 
of Child Welfare spoke at one meeting on 
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“War and the Children.” He pointed to the 
fact that delinquency naturally increased with 
increased population especially in war time. 
He related that major delinquency came from 
the boys and girls who are native of Oregon, 
but away from parental influence. He made a 
plea for the newcomers, who were finding it 
difficult, especially among the high school 
groups to find an adequate place among native 
residents. He stated that fear, home atmos- 
phere and unreasonable parental restrictions 
are the major causes of delinquency. The 
problem is one to be faced by all and studied 
and dealt with understandingly. He stressed 
also the need for study of Child Protective 
Laws. 

We have three remaining topics for discus- 
sion this year, which promise to be very stim- 
ulating. “Counseling Youth in a World at 
War” will be discussed by one of our members 
who is herself a high school counselor. ““Teach- 
ing as a Profession” will be a panel discussion 
by a group of our members and also promises 
to be a live topic for group discussion. 

The last program of the year will be given 
by one outside our group: “Youth Looks to the 
Future” by Jean Taylor, Director of Youth for 
the First Presbyterian Church. It also sounds 
like a program not to be missed. 

At our Founder’s Day meeting we digressed 
from our theme to hear a review of our own 
Dr. Beatrice Young's book, Oregon's Little 
Old Grandmother—Tabitha Brown’ which we 
had hoped would be available by this time, but 
these are days of delays. 

A unexpected meeting this year was a joint 
dinner with Phi Delta Kappa, which has always 
been an annual event, but with the difficulty of 
getting food last year we feared it would be our 
last for the duration. However luck was with 
us and our usual get-together materialized when 
we were fortunate to hear Colonel Roy S. Bes- 
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sey, special Advisor to Bonneville Dam Ad- 
ministration and Consultant for the Regional 
Planning Board. His discourse brought out the 
geogtapical and political status of the North 
west and its prospects for the future. 

This completes the résumé of our year’s pro- 
gtam which we feel has been very worthwhile 
and stimulating. We have had remarkable at- 
tendance in spite of the many activities of our 
members and we have also been hostesses to 
a number of guests who, too, have enjoyed our 
programs. 

Our service activities are not so numerous as 
a group, but individually we have reached into 
many fields and not the least of these the teach- 
ing field in which we find a real service to per- 
form during these war times. We gave to the 
United War Chest, paid the dues of our WAC 
member, and bought two trophies for the 
Junior Badminton Tournament of the young 
peoples’ war time recreation program. We plan 
to give money for a couple of campships at 
our April meeting. 

We have invited our resident neighbors who 
are Pi Lambda Thetans at Vanport City and 
at the Child Service Centers of the Kaiser Ship- 
building Company to participate in our meet- 
ings. We were represented at a spring confer- 
ence on “Children in Wartime” sponsored by 
American Association of University Women, 
Portland Council of Parents and Teachers, Day 
Care Committee of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies and Civilian Defense Council, Kaiser Child 
Service Centers, Swan Island and Oregon Ship- 
building Corporation. 

This report may not be adequate but it tells 
about ws and our year’s work which we feel 
has been and will be for the remainder of our 
planned year very worthwhile. 

GLADYS SECHLER 
Portland Alumna 





Personnel Qualified to Meet the Needs of Youth in a World at War 


October—At the home of Mrs. Mapel Dell 
McMillan; speaker: Mrs. Blanche Montgomer 
Meyer. 


The chairman of the program committee in- 
troduced one of our own members, Mrs, Meyer, 
as the speaker for our first meeting. Her work 
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in psychology, child care, marriage clinics, and 
with neurotics has given her the background of 
experience for her talk on “Education for Liv- 
ing.” This set the keynote for our theme 
Personnel Qualified to Meet the Needs of 
Youth in the World at War. She suggested that 
beside teaching her own subject, each teacher 
should try to cultivate the emotional growth of 
her pupils. This can be accomplished by the 
contagion of her strength and inspired self- 
confidence. Children need first a consistent and 
loving assurance in their parents and teachers. 
They need also discipline to curb destructive 
tendencies, because too much kindness can 
dwarf emotional growth. 

February 5—At the University High School ; 
panel discussion by members of Pi Lambda 
Theta: Mrs. Faye Reeder, Mrs. Kathryn Young, 
and Mrs. Amalie Nelson. Our theme for the 
year was the topic. 

Mrs, Nelson emphasized the need of the 
teacher knowing the home background of each 
child, his health record, and social adjustment. 
She recommended frequent counseling with 
individual children and parents. The teacher 
can understand the child better if she knows 
how many other children there are in the 
family, whether the mother works, and the 
health history of the child. 

Mrs. Young spoke from the mother’s point 
of view, pointing out the value of the right 
kind of home discipline in preventing juvenile 
delinquency. The fault has been not so much 
in giving children bad leadership as in giving 
them none at all. She emphasized the im- 
portance of early training and especially of 
church training. 

Mrs, Reeder gave a summary of the dis- 
cussion, stressing the need of a child for a 
normal home life. Fathers as well as mothers 
should accept their responsibilities in training 
their children. Home, school, church, and 
community must work together, each consid- 
ering the best interests of the child. 

A general discussion followed the presenta- 
tion of the topic by the panel leaders. 

March 5—At the Archeological Museum ; Dr. 
Gilchrist, director of the University School, 
gave an administrator's view of our theme. 
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Among the needs of youth he gave the fol- 
lowing: 
I. Health—both physical and emotional. 

II. Creative interests in living. 

III. Feeling of achievement and importance 

in the world’s work. 

IV. Security in someone and something. 

V. Something to live for—a set of goals 
to give direction to his life. 

The qualities in the people who work with 
youth must include a long-time vision and 
stability in thinking. There is needed also a 
willingness to face new problems, a zest and 
satisfaction in dealing with change. 

Some questions Dr. Gilchrist left with us 
to use in checking our qualifications are: 

I. Do young people get a chance to satisfy 
their basic needs in your class? 

II. Are we really guiding individual boys 
and girls? Do we supplement guidance 
of parents in non-academic problems? 

III. Are we helping boys and girls to spend 

time out of school in constructive activi- 
ties? Do we provide interests that will 
catty over to out-of-school time and 
summer months? 

Questions and discussion followed the talk. 

April 1. At the U.S.O, Center; speaker, Mr. 
Garrett, director of the U.S.O. 

Mr. Garrett spoke of his experiences in 
different centers. There are about 2,500 U.S.O. 
centers all over the country. Overseas they 
share the responsibility with the Red Cross. 

The local unit in Columbus serves about 
7,000 men at the present time, It provides 
entertainment such as music, dancing, speakers, 
and movies for service men in this area. There 
are also rooms for reading, writing letters, and 
a snack bar. 

After Mr. Garrett’s informal talk, one of 
the hostesses took us on a tour of the different 
rooms to see how they are used. 

Project: Lotts Creek Community School. 
Miss Alice Slone was first introduced to our 
chapter in 1935 while she was a graduate stu- 
dent at Ohio State University. She spoke of her 
native Kentucky and explained the needs of 


her people. 
In 1937 we made our first contribution of 
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$10 to the school at Cordia, Kentucky, directed 
by Miss Slone. 

In 1938 the members donated 153 items of 
clothing which were sent to Miss Slone who 
in turn exchanged them for food or services 
in the community. Over 200 workbooks and 
other textbooks were sent for use in the school. 
Members also donated gift-wrapped Christmas 
packages for the children, used candles, and 
money for kerosene. 

This practice of sending kerosene money and 
gifts has been continued each year. In 1942 
we increased our contributions to $50, of which 
$10 was for kerosene, $10 for educational 
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magazines, and the rest for other needed teach- 
ing aids. 

This year we also purchased an Aladdio 
lamp. Contributions totaling $50.00 were sent 
at Christmas time. Voluntary offerings at the 
meetings are applied to a scholarship fund. 
Whenever we have $5 we pay for keeping one 
child in school for a month. 

Many grateful letters have been received 
from Miss Slone telling of the work of the 
school and of the use to which our gifts have 
been put. 

Eva P. HEDRICK 
Central Ohio Alumnae 





So They Said—And Wrote 


“Teachers have a very important work to do. . 


methods, fertile in expedients. . . 


“An increase of salary does not lessen professional interest, but rather increases it by freeing the teacher 
from the anxiety of self-support.”—Prof. Arnold Tompkins, Indiana, Michigan School Moderator, April 19, 1894, 


Common Sense Suggestions to Teachers: 


Blackboards: A blackboard in a schoolroom is of more importance than a looking glass. No matter how 
good-looking one is before the latter, if he cuts a sorry figure before the former he is unfitted to make his 


appearance in public. 


Brooms: Brooms are often more needed in a school-room than pianos. It is true it is a great accomplish- 
ment to perform well on the latter. But the young lady who can handle a broom well is even better fitted 


for her sphere of life. 


Clock: Every school room should have a clock in it. Teachers and pupils would thereby be taught punc- 
tuality, a virtue that would follow and greatly benefit them all through life—The North Carolina Teacher, 


March, 1894. 


. - They must not allow themselves to get rusty, nor crusty, 
nor musty. . . . They are required to be pure in character, patient in spirit, copious in knowledge, prudent in 
."—Prof. W. B. Williams, in Educational News, January 13, 1894. 
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From Coast So Coast 


Scholarship Fund for Chinese 
Students 


Colorado State College of Education has re- 
cently announced scholarships for Chinese stu- 
dents through a fund made available by the 
Jack Petteys’ Memorial Foundation. Three 
scholarships of $500 each will be awarded 
annually and will become available for the 
college year beginning in September, 1944. 
Tuition fees for the recipients of the awards 
will be waived by the college. 

These scholarships are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alonzo Petteys of Brush, Colorado. It 
should be of interest to Pi Lambda Thetans to 
know that Mrs, Petteys is a member of Alpha 
Omicron chapter, having been elected to mem- 
bership recently while a graduate student at 
Colorado State College of Education. Mr. and 
Mrs. Petteys are graduates of Grinnell College 
in Iowa. This gift is an evidence of their 
interest in college education and of their belief 
that opportunities for careful preparation should 
be available to those who must assume re- 
sponsibility and leadership in national and 
world affairs. 


The purpose of these scholarships is to aid _ 


in fostering a better understanding between 
the people of China and the United States. 
The donors of the fund believe that associa- 
tion of small groups of students of the two 
countries is an effective means of furthering 
this mutual understanding. Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education was chosen because it en- 
courages such association and ‘offers opportuni- 
ties for study to those interested not only in 
education, but in business, industry, and gov- 
ernment as well. 

In order to aid in the realization of this 
purpose, conditions have been defined under 
which these scholarships will be granted. The 
scholarships will be awarded to Chinese men 
and women, preferably to those born in China, 
for either graduate or undergraduate study. 


Two essential conditions of award are a knowl- 
edge of both the Chinese and English lan- 
guages and the intention to return to China, 
after this period of study, to engage as active 
citizens in some phase of Chinese life. 

Applicants for scholarships for undergradu- 
ate study shall furnish evidence of having com- 
pleted secondary school education or its equiva- 
lent. Those applying as graduate or advanced 
undergraduate students shall furnish complete 
transcripts of secondary school and college 
credits, 

All scholarships will be awarded annually. 
Undergraduate students may apply for renewals 
for such a period of time as shall be necessary 
to complete the Bachelor of Arts degree. Grad- 
uate students may apply for renewals for such 
a time as shall be necessary to complete their 
gtaduate program. 

The donors of the fund hope that ultimately 
the scholarships will be awarded to those living 
in China. They are aware that for the present 
the recipients will doubtless be Chinese citizens 
who are now in the United States. Members 
of Pi Lambda Theta are urged to call the at- 
tention of Chinese to these scholarships and to 
encourage them to apply. The amount of the 
award, $500, is quite sufficient to meet living 
costs and moderate incidental expenses. 

Letters of application shall include, in addi- 
tion to high school and college transcripts: The 
applicant’s birthplace, age, sex, health certifi- 
cate, photograph, present occupation, intended 
occupation, and probable location of residence 
in China, and names of references or letters 
of recommendation. These should be addressed 
to: 

Scholarship Fund for Chinese Students 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Dr. HELEN C. Davis 
Professor of Elementary Education 
and Director of Student Teaching 
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To Create Healthier Relations Between 
Peoples and Through Them, Be- 
tween Nations of the World 
The American Association for an Inter- 
national Office for Education States 
Its Plan and Scope 

No peace program will be complete which 
fails to place education on a parity with politi- 
cal organization, police, distribution of raw 
materials, the stabilization of currencies and 
raising standards of health. Such things can 
be pacifiers but they cannot bring peace unless 
the people who support them are imbued with 
ethical ends, unless they can shed a large part 
of their aggressive spirit and learn to be 
co-operative. Education, teachers, schools are 
the process, the personnel and the institutions 
which must in large measure bring this about 
if there is to be any hope for an enduring 
peace. 

An international organization for education 
with a permanent secretariat—an international 
education office—can be an instrument to create 
healthier relationships between people and 
through them between nations. It can ma- 
terially contribute to the peace of the world by 
helping to improve educational standards, to 
clarify educational aims and to foster inter- 
cultural fellowship and understanding. 

We have been accustomed through the ages 
to think in terms of institutions—states, em- 
pires, churches, corporations, cartels, unions 
—and in terms of leaders of institutions— 
kings, bishops, prophets, demagogues, captains 
of industry, dictators, presidents, premiers, etc., 
When we think in these terms we inevitably 
think in terms of power. We measure relation- 
ships by what we believe one fellow or group 
of fellows can do to another. This occurs be- 
cause institutions and leaders are necessarily 
concerned with the maintenance of power or 
the balance of power. But struggles for power 
and the balance of power inevitably mean ag- 
gression—and aggression leads to the use of 
force, violence and destruction, or at the very 
least to inequality, discontent, insecurity, ill 
will. 

We think not only in terms of institutions 
and leaders but also in terms of economic dis- 
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tribution. The readjustment of economic dis. 
tribution likewise involves a power struggle, 
The whole theory that a proper economic te. 
distribution—emphasized by the Marxists and 
now a part of the thinking of many conserva. 
tives—will of itself solve the problems of 
human satisfaction, security and freedom, is 
false doctrine. It assumes that all men struggle 
for, all that they need, is a fair share of licks 
of the flesh pots. 

We all know, however, that security, the 
release of constructive forces and enduring 
peace, require more than power and flesh pots. 
We know this intuitively, subconsciously if 
you will, when we speak in terms of religion 
and ethics; we know this socially when we 
talk in terms of education; we know it scien- 
tifically when we express ourselves in terms of 
psychology. 

What we want and need is a civilization in 
which individuals, groups and nations are not 
out to destroy one another, are not out either 
to beat each other up or beat each other 
out. What we want and need are relationships 
based on friendliness and collaboration. To the 
extent that we can infuse lives and institutions 
with these ethical purposes we shall overcome 
destructive aggression and master devastating 
wars. 

How shall we accomplish this? We shall 
not do so through modifications of political 
institutions and economic distribution alone— 
though these may be indicated as necessary for 
greater security. It is not just by tinkering with 
politics and economics that men or nations will 
find a way to fellowship and collaboration. 

There is a way though through education, 
through education which is not authoritarian, 
which does not attempt to make peoples docile 
subjects or keep them forever immature. We 
can, through education, create better attitudes 
in people and build up in them better thinking 
processes. We can, through education, show them 
reality and truth and dispel many fears which 
cause aggressive behavior. We can, through 
education, make clear the inter-dependence of 
men as neighbors, as nationals, and as citizens 
of the world. 


But if we are to have education with a 
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world wide consciousness, we cannot rely on 
formal, public education alone. Nor can we 
rely on educational systems as they are. 

In the first place, the war has destroyed 
many thousands of schools. It has liquidated 
probably hundreds of thousands of teachers. 
It has made irrelevant much that was taught 
before the war. Youngsters who have grown 
up under the impact of bombs, who have been 
dispersed into fields and strange cities, cut 
off from families and neighbors for years, can- 
not be expected in most instances to settle 
down to the old routine of learning. Nor can 
they by the old routines make up for those 
lost years. 

Secondly, even before the war educational 
opportunities were unequal between nations 
and within many nations. Elementary educa- 
tion scarcely touched regions of the Balkans, 
for example, where transportation and com- 
munications were difficult. It barely existed in 
Burma, Iran and large parts of Africa. Second- 
ary education in most parts of the world was 
spotty. It was the privilege of the fortunate 
few. We have only to look, for example, to 
the large number of children who even in the 
best times could not afford to go to high school 
in the United States to see the meaning of 
inequalities of educational opportunity within 
a nation. On the university level, access to op- 
portunity for learning is difficult. There are 
only a handful of such institutions outside of 
a few countries. 

Thirdly, there is a tendency for education 
to be provincial, to be chauvinistic, and to be 
an expression of national policies and emotions. 
Each nation tends to be bombastic in its teach- 
ing of history, to exalt its triumphs, to depre- 
cate its real or imagined foes. It finds security 
in the concept of its eternal rightness. Even 
nations without aggressive foreign polices ac- 
quire isolationist or patronizing habits of 
thought. 

Let it not be supposed that the people of 
the United States can only give and can gain 
no benefit from such an enterprise. There is 
much that we can learn on civil rights from 
the British, on adult education from the Chi- 
nese, on inter-racial relationships from the 
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French, the Swiss and the Russians, on tech- 
nical training from the Germans, and so on. 

It will take a world wide effort to bring 
about world wide education and a wide view 
of the world. That is another reason why we 
need an international education office. 

This is not to say that the nations of the 
world must step in and dominate or watch over 
local schools or national school systems. Aside 
from the fact that if we want a democratic 
world this would be an undemocratic way to 
go about it, people do not accept outsiders 
telling them what they must know, how they 
must think or what they must think is right 
and what wrong. We cannot tell the German 
schools, for example, what they must teach and 
hope to succeed. There is evidence that even 
totalitarian, authoritarian Germany has failed 
to control the minds of many of the younger 
Germans. 

1. It can prepare and recommend minimum 
standard at all educational levels. 2. It can on 
request give expert advice to schools and school 
systems in all parts of the world, 3. It can 
recommend and supervise the distribution of 
funds to repair devastated school systems and 
universities and stimulate new ones if the 
United Nations determine upon a policy of 
relief and rehabilitation of schools. 4. It can 
assume leadership in assisting the nations to 
meet through adult education the problems of 
adjusting demobilized armed forces and the 
people in war industries and in the resettle- 
ment of refugees. 5. It can provide a center 
for the exchange of experiences and techniques 
in the field of education and cultural relations. 
6. It can facilitate the international exchange 
of students, professors, scientists and artists. 
7. It can set up schools for administrators and 
teachers, to train personnel for those countries 
which after the war will be inadequately staffed 
and which will not at first be able to set up 
their own schools for administrators and teach- 
ers or have the background for such an enter- 
prise. 8. It can create commissions to prepare 
curriculum materials to bring about better inter- 
national attitudes and understanding and com- 
missions such as that established by the Scandi- 
navian nations to bring about the elimination 
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from text books of matter causing international 
ill will or misconceptions by one people of 
another. 

One of the best ways to get to know people 
is by working with them for a common pur- 
pose, by sitting together with them to talk 
and work things out. Every international group 
having such functional relationships is a bond 
for enduring peace. This alone is reason enough 
for the creation of an international education 
organization representative of all the nations. 
It would bring peoples together in a common 
cause, for common purposes and for common 
work, It would bring together people of all 
nationalities, colors, creeds, tongues, cultural 
backgrounds and varieties of economic develop- 
ment. 

The American Association for an Interna- 
tional Office for Education has been organized 
to further these ends. If you share our opinion 
as to the importance of education as funda- 
mental to the development of understanding 
and peace between peoples and nations, we 
invite you to join this Association. 





A Call to Action 


Now, as once before in the lifetime of many 
of us, education-trained women need to study 
and then point the way to the establishment 
and maintenance of a lasting peace. We failed 
to win the peace after the last war. That must 
not happen again. Should not “‘education- 
trained men and women feel a little more 
responsible for that failure and for the chal- 
lenge to come than other persons? Surely the 
greatest single accomplishment in the history 
of education would be for it and its leaders to 
point the way to real peace. 

On every side we hear, if we are interested, 
that it was the confusion of the people that 
caused us to lay aside world peace plans and 
to assume the character of isolationists after 
the last war. Confusion was brought on through 
the mix-up of politics. So many candidates for 
office talked so much about so little that “con- 
foundment” was unavoidable. Have conditions 
changed any? 

Never in history is it more vital that we 
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choose our officeholders with care. Regardless 
of party affiliation we need to choose honest, 
unselfish, thoughtful, far-seeing, and intelligent 
men or women for every office from the small- 
est to the presidential chair. And hope there 
are enough with these characteristics to go 
around! Of these qualities, unselfishness seems 
of utmost importance and of rarest variety, 
How many really unselfish people do you know? 
And isn’t that basically, on small and on large 
scale, the cause of wars? 

There is need for great hurry if we are 
to do our part as education-trained women, 
The men and women who are elected to office 
in our 1944 elections have it in their power 
to represent or mis-represent the desire of the 
people to end all possibility of future wars. 
We must find out what and if they are thinking; 
we must find out their personal histories ; we 
must find out what they voted for and what 
they voted against if they held office previ- 
ously; we must learn if they are isolationists; 
we must find out what they believe in. We must 
remember, too, that approximately 60 per cent 
of the voters this year will be women. 

In our community the League of Women 
Voters and Parent-Teacher organizations help 
to enlighten our citizens on candidates and 
major issues. It seems that every Pi Lambda 
Theta group in the country might well include 
a program of research for voters. Such a 
program must be thorough and impartial. 

Almost every teacher realizes that there are 
real difficulties and even dangers for her as an 
individual when she participates actively in 
local and general politics. Rare, indeed, is the 
community that would not raise eyebrows and 
inflict penalties. However, teachers organized 
into effective groups, as in Pi Lambda Theta, 
could exert telling influence. And if high 
quality education-trained teachers could not 
effect such a program with impartiality, with- 
out party bias, then, indeed, the situation is 
hopeless. 

It is unbelievable that our representatives 
in our federal government dicker over an issue 
as clear-cut as the right of a soldier to vote. 
Is not every serviceman and woman a citizen 
in good standing? Would they not score as 
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high in citizenship, in service to country, as 
the elected representatives of the people? Could 
effective education prevent such a miscarriage 
of democratic principles? Is it so-called politics 
or poor choice of representatives? 

It is highly discouraging to education-trained 
men and women to see what happened to 
legislation for the schools—both nationally and 
in many states. 

“To strive for a clear understanding of 
local, state, national, and international prob- 
lems and to stimulate active part in their solu- 
tion.” .. . “To work actively to further the 
cause of democratic education”’—these seem the 
most urgent objectives for any organized group 
these days. There is no room for selfishness 
here; there is much room for self-less-ness. 

Another channel through which education- 
trained women can work to achieve the desired 
ends is through the Parent-Teacher Association 
in the local community. In some of our local 
Parent-Teacher groups highly effective work is 
being done through the legislative committees 
of the Parent-Teacher Association boards, At 
the district conference meeting last year, the 
chairman read an amazing list of things that 
had been done such as letters, telegrams, and 
proposals sent to local, state, and national rep- 
resentatives ; delegations sent to the state capitol 
or to call on key men; and candidates for office 
appearing before Parent-Teacher groups to be 
judged there. 

It should be easy where there are effective 
Parent-Teacher groups to go a step further— 
to present in oral or written non-party and 
unbiased form as much information about po- 
litical candidates as is needed for a voter to 
mark a ballot intelligently. It should be pos- 
sible to do this without endangering the school 
system, the teachers, and the administrators. 
If the candidates for office themselves submit 
the material—their personal histories, their 
voting records, what they plan to do, and 
what they stand for—and if this material is 
judged to be the truth, then there should be 
no room for complaint. If a candidate is un- 
willing to submit such a record, that is record 
enough. 

Have you ever stood marking a ballot say- 
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ing to yourself—‘Smith-Jones-h’m-m, I don’t 
know either; which sounds better?” If that can 
happen to education-trained women, what are 
the chances of its happening to others! In this 
case the candidate who spends the most money 
on radio publicity, on mewspaper space, on 
billboards, on baby-kissing, and hand-shaking 
is most likely to come out on top. 

Perhaps if education-trained groups begin 
to assume this kind of civic responsibility, they 
will find dividends coming in for education 
and for teachers. Soon our political represen- 
tatives should see the importance of good 
schools, of qualified and personable teachers, 
of an adequate living wage for educators, of 
suitable pension and retirement plans. 

Each Pi Lambda Theta group—each indi- 
vidual—should strive to make popular knowl- 
edge the information contained in such books 
as “Let the People Know” by Norman Angell; 
“Victory Without Peace” by Roger Burlingame 
and Alden Stevens; and “Unfinished Business” 
by Stephen Bonsal. 

The time is ripe for action! 

MILDRED B. ERICKSON 
Alpha Zeta 





Inter-American Education Workshop 
An Inter-American Education Workshop 
will be held this summer at the University 
of Denver from June 19 to July 21. The Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the University will sponsor the project 
jointly. Opportunity will be provided for the 
study of inter-American affairs and those in- 
structional techniques and materials requisite 
for educational accomplishment in this field. 
Specialists having practical experience in the 
field of inter-American relations and educa- 
tion will comprise the staff. Among these will 
be Samuel Guy Inman, noted lecturer and 
author, Concha Romero James and Ernesto 
Galarza of the Pan American Union, Erna Fer- 
gusson and Connie Garza Brockete of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Marjorie Johnston of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Lewis Hanke of the Library of Congress, 
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and Mitchell Wilder of the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. Wilhelmina Hill and Pru- 
dence Bostwick will direct the Workshop and 
organize its activities. 

Teachers, librarians, social workers, school 
administrators, and other community workers 
are especially invited to participate in the Work- 
shop program. Opportunity to study and ob- 
serve the new methods of foreign language 
and area study, found effective by our armed 
forces, will be provided. Civilian students will 
be learning Spanish through the use of these 
methods. Special attention will be given to the 
work of libraries in inter-American education. 
Librarians who wish to do inter-American work 
in this country or in Latin America, or Latin 
Americans who wish to establish schools of 
librarianship in their countries may wish to 
study with this group. Teachers of social studies 
and general education will find assistance in de- 
veloping units or courses. Teachers of Span- 
ish-American children may study improved meth- 
ods of teaching these pupils. 

About twenty scholarships, covering tuition 
and a small stipend toward expenses, will be 
available to qualified persons who are con- 
cerned with inter-American education. Informa- 
tion about the Workshop and the scholarships 
may be secured by writing to Dr. Wilhelmina 
Hill, Director, of the University of Denver, in 
Denver, Colorado. 


Technology and Livelihood 


Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York City, New York, announces the pub- 
lication of Technology and Livelihood by Mary 
L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleek. Will seri- 
ous unemployment return after the war? Why, 
for many, have food, clothing, shelter, and fuel 
been relatively less accessible in our age of al- 
most miraculous productive capacity than a 
hundred years ago? 

This study is an introductory explanation. 
Offering no easy solution, it is designed to fur- 
nish facts and guidance for all those giving 
serious thought to a crucial problem of our 
times—how to utilize our vastly expanded pro- 
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ductive power for the improvement of living 
standards. It analyzes and extensively quotes 
many useful scientific documents. Copies may 
be purchased from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


Defensible Spending for Public Schools 

Literacy is “the key to victory in the strug. 
gle of nations,” Dr. Arvid J. Burke, director 
of studies, New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, says in a study of ““Defensible Spending 
for Public Schools” published by the Colum- 
bia University Press. Dr. Burke declares that 
public school expenditures “will have to be 
justified in the future more than they ever were 
in the past.” 

The effects of war upon public school finance 
will be felt for at least another generation, he 
asserts. These include new wartime demands 
upon the schools, social and economic malad- 
justments, a rising birth rate, postwar educa- 
tion for thousands whose schooling was inter- 
rupted, rising prices and wages, scarcity of 
labor and consequent loss of teachers, and ris- 
ing taxes weakening state and local tax sys- 
tems, 

“Public education is only one of many im- 
portant life essentials including food, hous- 
ing, clothing, medical attention, transporta- 
tion, recreation, and cultural satisfaction,” Dr. 
Burke points out. “Each of these is vital; no 
one should be curtailed at the expense of 
others. 

“However, as long as we are spending only 
about 3 per cent of our income on public educa 
tion (no more than is spent on advertising ma- 
terial goods), over 5 per cent of our income 
on alcoholic beverages, and nearly as much on 
tobacco and personal appearance as upon edu- 
cation, there is no danger of expanding educa- 
tion at the expense of other important life 
activities. 

“Indeed, there is greater danger of our ex- 
panding transportation at the expense of edu- 
cation and other essentials. We are spending 
about 11 per cent of our income on transporta- 
tion, much of which is non-essential, as the waf 
has proved. The war also has shown that there 
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is enough waste in our expenditures for food, 
clothing, and shelter to more than pay for edu- 
cation. Effective consumer education in the 
future probably can pay the entire cost of public 
education, just as literacy has done in the past.” 

Since 1870, according to Dr. Burke, public 
school expenditures have increased over 3,500 
per cent, due to increased attendance, changes 
in educational programs, changes in the status 
of the teaching profession and the status of 
women, and increases in prices and the cost 
of living. 

“It is probable,” he says in a discussion of 
education costs, “that public schools with all 
their limitations really cost nothing ; that is, they 
ultimately contribute more values and contrib- 
ute more to the ability to produce goods and 
services than the value of the goods or services 
that the operation of schools entails. 

“The war, if viewed broadly, will increase 
the economic ability of the nation to support 
schools. Shortages will lead to more efficient 
production methods. The demands of the war 
will introduce new applications of science. 
Power resources, machine production, and mass 
production methods will be expanded far be- 
yond what they are now. After the war is over 
the United States will have the greatest produc- 
tive capacity in its history. There will be a 
larger supply of unused labor and productive 
capacity than ever unless living standards are 
greatly increased.” 

Dr. Burke warns that the elimination of 
“indefensible spending” will not result in 
economy unless such principles as attainment 
of purposes, removal of causes, human reac- 
tions and basic economics are followed. 

“The greatest waste can come from fail- 
ing to spend enough to attain the conditions 
essential for defensible spending.” 

Dr. Burke lists the following as some of 
“the immediate consequences of failure to face 
and solve pressing public school expenditure 
problems : 

“(1) Inability to make adjustments to 
changed conditions, such as unemployment 
among youth, conditions requiring increased 
attention to health and physical fitness, or con- 
ditions demanding a greatly expanded voca- 
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tional educational program; (2) creation of 
new independent agencies to provide such es- 
sential services and the resulting institutional 
rivalry; (3) widening inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities and disparities in ability 
to support schools, which become widely pub- 
licized; (4) surveys, investigations, gossip, 
news, editorials, speeches, and other publica- 
tions exposing actual or alleged waste; (5) 
perpetuation and intensification of tax injustices 
and inequalities, for example, in property ‘taxa- 
tion; (6) adoption of piecemeal remedies for 
the evils and inequities without removing their 
causes; (7) increased activity by groups oppos- 
ing public education or not particularly inter- 
ested or informed about public education, us- 
ing all the foregoing facts as ammunition; 
and (8) ill-conceived retrenchments in state 
and local public school spending which do 
not correct fundamental evils and which often 
increase waste, inefficiency, inequalities, and tax 
injustices.”” 

Ultimate consequences of decades of neglect 
of school financial problems, according to Dr. 
Burke, will be an outmoded school system; a 
gradual loss of public confidence which will 
hasten deterioration of the institution, and 
consequently the deterioration of the social, 
political, and economic life of the nation; and 
loss of faith in a democratic society. 

Dr. Burke stresses the point of public con- 
fidence in the schools, stating that “the public 
must realize the values of public education, must 
desire to attain these values, and be willing 
to make the financial outlays required if public 
school spending is to be made most defensible.” 





Alpha Alpha 

At the January meeting of the Arizona chap- 
ter a general discussion of the problems of the 
new teacher was led by Mrs. Lulu Walker. 
Beginning teachers were asked to state the 
difficult situations they had encountered in the 
classroom and in relationship to other teachers, 
and the group discussed methods of solving 
their special problems. Alpha Alpha chapter 
is composed of both students and alumni. 
We feel that this is an excellent combination 
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for it gives invaluable advice and inspiration 
to the students and new teachers, and broadens 
the view of the experienced teachers. 

The February meeting was devoted to a 
panel discussion of the problems met in deal- 
ing with minority racial groups in schools. Since 
Tucson is so close to the border there are many 
Mexican pupils with language handicaps. We 
also have a number of Negro and Chinese 
students. General discussion disclosed ways of 
dealing with problems that may arise in the 
class or school where there are one or more 
minority racial groups. Katherine Carson, who 
had visited the Japanese relocation center at 
Rivers, Arizona, told the group about the sit- 
uation there, and the meeting was closed with 
a discussion of post-war problems in the rehabil- 
itation of the American Japanese. 

Five new members were taken into Alpha 
Alpha chapter on March 18. Following the ini- 
tiation the chapter met with Phi Delta Kappa 
for a delightful informal evening. Several se- 
lections were played by a string trio. Hartley 
Snyder led community singing. 

A teacher administrator for the relocation 
center at Rivers talked about the problems that 
were met in separating the loyal American Jap- 
anese from the disloyal ones. He asked for 
any advice that could be offered. General dis- 
cussion followed. 

A special meeting was held March 20 to 
meet Mrs, Forrest K. Anderson, unofficial rep- 
resentative of Dr. Helen Walker. She wanted 
to find out what our chapter is doing, and to 
tell us of the activites of Alpha Epsilon. We 
enjoyed her visit very much. 


Rho 


The membership roll of Rho chapter was 
enlarged by fourteen members at an impres- 
sive initiation ceremony on January 15. Dr. 
Walker delivered the charge and later addressed 
the members. Tea was served and a social hour 
followed. 

Rho also welcomes to membership Ruth 
Hughes, who comes to us from Alpha Epsilon. 

Our annual card party for the benefit of Rho 
Scholarship Fund was a complete success. The 
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scholarship which is awarded annually from 
this fund makes it possible for one of our mem. 
bers to pursue graduate studies in some worthy 
original field of research. 


Rho is the proud owner of another $1,000. 


War Bond, purchased in support of the Fourth 
War Loan Drive. 

An outstanding event of this year was a joint 
meeting of Alpha Epsilon and Rho chapters, 
held on February 26 in Grace Dodge Hall, 
Columbia University. The meeting was for 
the purpose of cementing friendly relations 
and to entertain members of Pi Lambda Theta 
in the metropolitan area who are not affiliated 
with either chapter. Alpha Epsilon was a charm. 
ing hostess and a very pleasant as well as profit- 
able afternoon was enjoyed by all who braved 
the storm to attend. 

Our President and several members also at- 
tended Alpha Epsilon initiation and dinner on 
March 25. They report a delightful time. 

The War Activities Committee continues to 
make its contribution, It recently shipped three 
large cartons of games, puzzles, books, cartoons, 
and comforts as well as several beautiful afghans 
to the Staten Island Area Hospital. In addition, 
it is now sewing children’s dresses for the Red 
Cross to use in its work with disaster victims. 

Blue stars may be added to our service flag 
for Lieutenant Alice St. John, who has been a 
nurse in our country’s service for over a year 
and for Lieutenant Freda S. Winning, 
M.C.W.R., who has completed a special assign- 
ment at Camp Lejeune, New River, N.C. We 
are proud of these members in uniform. 

Congratulations and best wishes go to the 
foilowing members of Rho, who by their efforts 
have gained recognition. In their several ways, 
they are extending their leadership and making 
additional contributions in these crucial times. 

. . . to Mabel Ellis, on leave from her posi- 
tion in New York, who is now engaged in doing 
her patriotic duty as civilian instructor at the 
Naval Training School, Indiana University. She 
is training WAVES as navy storekeepers. 

. . . to Margaret K, Bible upon her appoint- 
ment as assistant principal. 

. . . to Eleanor T. Mauk who is now acting 
principal of Public School No. 72. 
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...to Dr. Irma Gene Nevins as chairman of 
the First Aid and Safety section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. The national meeting will take 
place at the Hotel Pennsylvania, April 24 to 27. 

... to Dr. H. Louise Cotrell upon her ap- 
pointment as a member of the National Safety 
Education Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

... to Muriel Newton upon the Choral Read- 
ing program presented over WNYC with the 
co-operation of students from Abraham Lincoln 
High School. 

_,. to Marion Gill Valentine, who has re- 
turned from a leave upon the invitation of Dr. 
Jansen, one of New York's Superintendents, to 
assist in his office. 





Delta 


Delta is as busy as ever with Red Cross work, 
bandage rolling, nurses’ aiding, knitting and 
donating blood to the blood bank. Members are 
also selling stamps at the War Stamp Booth in 
Kaufmann’s on Monday nights. 

Evelyn Beatty now has four child care nurs- 
eries with facilities for 120 children under her 
supervision. At the present time 99 children 
are enrolled in the nurseries which are open 
twelve hours a day. It is hoped others will soon 
enroll and enjoy the benefits of the expert care 
which is the lot of the nursery school child. 

Delta’s benefit tea and fashion show was a 
success with over 200 in attendance. Among the 
attractive models were Miss Katherine Foulke, 
one of the founders of Pi Lambda Theta, and 
Mrs, Mabel Love Baker, President of Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz. This should boost our 
scholarship fund. And perhaps if the Teacher 
Recruitment program gets under way success- 
fully throughout the country all scholarship 
funds will need to grow. With a probable 
shortage of 20% of the teachers needed to 
open schools next fall, educators in Pennsyl- 
vania are attempting to interest high school 
seniors in the upper fifth of their classes in the 
ieaching profession. Two members of Delta 
were among those participating in the experi- 
mental program in Mt. Lebanon. 
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“Minority Groups” has been the subject of 
our meetings this year and we have found that 
Pittsburgh has been meeting the problem quite 
successfully. However, the Pittsburgh Schools 
are planning a program which they hope will 
be even more successful than any in the past. 

On the evening of March 31, our spring party 
for practice teachers was held at the Hotel 
Schenley. Approximately forty student teachers 
attended. Coming on the Eve of April Fool’s 
Day one might well guess it was a noisy party. 
The evening began with warm-up games and 
ended with the performance of a magician who 
kept even the most skeptical guessing. To Bertha 
Bailey again goes the orchid for a fine party. 

Delta winds up another pleasant and profit- 
able year with three more meetings: election of 
new members in April, conferring of the Key 
in May, and the June Luncheon, a joint affair 
with Western Pennsylvania Alumnz, when we 
have our Installation of Officers for the coming 
year. 

Don’t forget! We will be looking for you 
at the N.E.A. Convention in Pittsburgh, July 
4-7. 


San Diego Alumnz 

Our chapter is concentrating on two objectives 
for this year’s study: a survey of the various civic 
councils and committee which are working for 
the betterment of conditions for women and 
children in war, and on post-war planning. 

The speaker for our February meeting was Mrs. 
Lydia K. Gray, assistant to the newly elected 
director of the San Diego Association for Family 
Living. She explained that finances for operations 
of the Association for 1944 have been provided 
by the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco, 
and they have outlined a program designed to 
aid San Diegans faced with domestic problems. 
At the end of the first year of exploratory work 
if the benefits are deemed worth additional sup- 
port, the Foundation will contribute. 

The association’s work will include counsel- 
ing service in the office by Dr. Oliver M. Butter- 
field, director, and Mrs. Gray, a trained nurse 
and experienced welfare worker. They will also 
address public groups, give radio talks, and 
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spread information through the press. Classes 
will be organized for young persons who have 
dating problems and for couples contemplating 
marriage. Counseling services will be available 
for husbands and wives who need aid in solv- 


‘ 
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ing personal differences and domestic problems, 
Parents of problem children may go for advice, 
and it is hoped that great benefit may result from 
their combined efforts with other groups to alle. 
viate San Diego’s juvenile delinquency problems, 





Creed of a Prospective Teacher 


HE FUTURE of education looks brighter when 

we find prospective teachers writing volun- 
tarily of their beliefs and hopes, as in the state- 
ment below. It was written by Violet Mae Nagle 
of Annville (Pa.) in a class in Introduction to 
Education at the Pennsylvania State College. 


SHALL I BE A TEACHER? 


Yes, I shall be a teacher. I have not decided on 
the spur of the moment to be a teacher because I 
wouldn’t make a good nurse, or a good stenographer, 
but because I would make a good teacher, because I 
have always wanted to be a teacher. It would never 
be a boring job for me since I am interested in people, 
interested in my subject, interested in methods of teach- 
ing. I am healthy and should be able to take the 
mental strain very easily. Also, I have lived in a small 
town all my life and so will be quite accustomed to 
being in the public eye and conforming to the com- 
munity without having it hamper my own personal life. 

The type of position in the community is very sat- 
isfactory to me, The remuneration is not large, but it 
is regular and dependable. The surroundings in which 
I would work would be pleasant ones. The hours of 


work, counting also the hours outside the classroom, 
are not forbidding. Teaching offers many opportunities 
for further education, travel, recreation, or other work 
in summer vacations. There is also much mote is- 
dependence in this type of work than in many others, 
This offers many opportunities for originality and 
creative ability, which will make teaching fun. 

And so I shall be a teacher because I want to 
teach and I feel that I have the qualifications and 
capabilities necessary. I'm interested in the work, in- 
terested in young people, possess an ability to impart 
knowledge and keep discipline, which will be im 
proved by further college study, and I do have a 
sense of humor which will be helpful in the classroom. 
I am studious by nature and will sincerely do my best 
in my work. I have considered all the phases of teach 
ing, the responsibilities of the job in relation to the 
state, the disadvantages as well as the advantages, and 
I still want to be a teacher. 

I shall be a teacher. 

C. O. WILLIAMS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


From School and Society: Vol. 58, No. 1504, pp. 
332-333. 
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